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Vomarneat be 
BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, Puseai it, New Jersey 








An Eilacnntieeall Exhibis, witle 


Instructions - Assembling, Sent 


to a —_—— Tenadhows 


Here is a practical, concrete, educational display that 
will assist in teaching home economics students the 
quality and texture of fine worsted fabrics. It visualizes 
in a graphic way the principal processes in the manu- 
facture of woolens and worsteds from the sheep’s back 


to the finished product. 


By enclosing the exhibit in a glass-front frame, it may 
be preserved for permanent exhibition purposes in 


future class work. 


The material for this exhibit with explicit directions 
for assembling will be sent you promptly without charge 


or obligation. Address Educational Department, Botany 
Worsted Mills, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Botany Worsted Mills of Passaic, N. J., constitute what 
is probably the largest single independent worsted plant 
in the world. Founded in 1889, Botany Worsted Mills 
manufacture woolen and worsted fabrics of the highest 
quality, which are employed in finished garments and 


sold, also, at piece goods counters of department stores. 
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“The 


E aeewewaioe 


m Wool 
Taste Cloth” 


FREES 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS! 
Blue prints for constructing a per- 
manent wood frame for this ex- 
hibit may be had for the asking. 
An excellent educational project 
for your manual training classes. 
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MAKING THE MOST 


OF THIS 


Commercial Material 


Convention Reports 


Consumer Problems 


Cooking History 





LIOUE 


E TRY to make each issue of Practica. Home Economics tell of as many 
different phases of home economics work as possible. Necessarily some 
articles will appeal to you more than others, therefore we would deem it 
a great favor if you will take the time to write us as to what you like best, what 
you would like to see appear in these pages, and any suggestions or criticisms 
you may have. Also, if you have anything to say concerning your own work— 
any project, plan, or problem that you have worked out and that would be of 
interest to others—won’t you please write us about it? If you do not have the 
time to do more, send us an outline and the details, together with any illustrative 
material you have. We can be of most help to you only as we know your needs 
and your problems; your experience may be of as great help to others. Think 
it over and let us hear from more of you. 
The following summary of some of the articles in this issue is planned to 
save you time by pointing out the various types of material published, and by 
suggesting some uses for it. If you are particularly interested in 


TURN first to the classified listing where you will find listed the educational 

@ leaflets, charts, etc, put out by the leading manufacturers. The saving of 

time afforded you by having such material grouped in one place can readily be 

seen. As the amount of clerical work involved is very great and as we have to 

forward ali requests, won’t you please send in your order promptly, following 
the form outlined? 


BY ALL MEANS read first the account of the meeting of Home Economics 
@ Supervisors and Teachers in Columbus, Ohio, June 30 and July Ist. This 
meeting has especial significance as it marks the formation of a regular Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Supervisors and Teachers in the National Education 
Association. The story of the events leading up to this, is that of the efforts 
of the small, earnest group that met in Asheville in June, 1927 with the idea of 
“taking such steps as might be found necessary to secure more effective and 
progressive policies regarding home economics work in the public schools as well 
as a better understanding of its objectives”. 

We are pleased to be able to give you a few of the very excellent talks 
that were delivered at the Columbus meeting; these will appear in this issue 
and in our October number. This month you will find much of interest and 
sound worth in Mr. Frank Whitney’s “Interesting the School Administrators in 
Home Economics”. 


TURN to the article “The Responsibility of the Home Economist as a Con- 

® sumer”, written by Mr. F. J. Schlink who is the assistant secretary of the 

American Standards Association. Mr. Schlink’s suggestion in regard to the 

future specialization along home economics lines is an interesting possibility. 

The article should be of special value to all those who are planning instruction 
in better buying habits. 


READ Isabella Wilson’s fascinating picture of colonial cookery in West 
®@ Virginia. The group of illustrations offers possibilities for student assign- 
ments on colonial furnishings and household customs and equipment. There is 
much interesting history woven around the food habits of various times, and 
that of colonial days would well repay a little research. Many communities have 
very distinctive foods—why not look up the traditions of your own? It is an 
excellent chance for student papers, and history, English and art classes might 
well cooperate in the work. 


IN CONCLUSION may we emphasize again the necessity of promptly notifying 
@ us of any change of address if you wish to receive your magazines without 
delay? So many teachers change their addresses at the end of the school year 


and neglect to tell us, or the postoffice where they may be found. 








WoMEN’s TRAINING SCHOOL 


No. 47 East Tenth Street, New York City—the Class in Cooking—(see page 272) 
Reproduced from Frank .Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly for October 31, 1874. 
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Interesting the School Administrators 
in Home Economics 


FRANK P. WHITNEY 


Principal Collinwood High School, Cleveland, 


An address given before Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home } 


HAT society is apparently becom- 

ing increasingly fluid and dynamic 

instead of solid and static has been 
accepted pretty generally by educators as 
atruism. Even the most progressive edu- 
cators, however, cannot fail to be startled 
from time to time by new indications of 
the effects which the conception of a 
genuinely dynamic society has upon edu- 
cational procedure. Changes in our social 
and industrial life have thrust themselves 
upon the scene so rapidly that in every 
field of education readjustment is far in 
In respect to subject matter, we 
a well-nigh 
This 


overhauling and rebuilding of the material 


arrears. 
are now in the midst of 


universal attempt at reconstruction. 


of instruction has been going on in the 
field of 
much speed and, in general, I would say 


home economics with quite as 


with at least as much effectiveness as 
elsewhere. © Certainly it would be difficult 
to name any subject in which the trans- 
wrought changing 


civilization carry more significance. 


formations by our 

If home economics as a school subject 
mere than holds its own in competition 
with other so-called school subjects, prob- 
ably it is due and will be increasingly 
due in the future to the clear perception 
which teachers that 
subject have of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of certain changes in our social 
and industrial life. Women 
to work as never before outside the home 


and promoters of 


have gone 
The increase in the employment of women 
in gainful occupations in commerce and 
industry as well as in the professions is 
not a matter necessarily for congratula- 
for lament. It is a matter for 
understanding. That there are dangers 
here both to industry and to the home it 
Women as a 


tion or 


would be idle to deny. 
source of cheap labor, or women defend- 
ing or raising the standard of living in 
their homes are in either case women at 
work outside the field which for un- 
counted generations has been regarded as 
peculiarly their own. 

The readjustment that beyond all ques- 





tion is on its way in the relations between 


the sexes, including the relation between 
husband and wife, may be a cause for 
alarm in some quarters. It need be dis- 
turbing only to those who feel that any 
change in the status quo along these lines 
with the divine 


constitutes interference 


order. For the rest of us and peculiariy 
for teachers of home economics, it con- 
stitutes a challenge to our social leader- 
ship and to our creative intelligence to 
so guide this apparently inevitable trans- 
formation in human life that old and tried 
values shall be conserved and new values 
discovered. 

Connected intimately at every turn with 
the growing participation of women in the 
active productive life of society and with 
the reordering of to the 
lordly sex is the growing instability of 


their relations 


Here again we touch upon 
conduct. No 


the home. 

the deepest springs of 
change in modern life appears to threaten 
more of traditions. But 
here again we need not a lamentation but 
If the readjustments 
of home life 
momentous changes are thrusting upon us 
are not to be left to chance, to whom 
have we a better right to look for guid- 
to the teachers and 


our cherished 


an interpretation. 


and family which these 


ance than directors 


of home economics? 


Be omega with these and other 
changes in the organization of our 
common life has occurred the beginning of 
the realignment of values in the field of 
subject-matter. Psychology and sociology 
are threatening to overturn, if indeed they 
have not already overturned, the very 
foundation of our traditional beliefs in 
the peculiar sanctity of certain forms of 
subject-matter as basic for the develop- 
ment of native abilities of all sorts a 
well as for the social discipline necessary 
in a cooperative commonwealth. The 
ancient strife between the cultural and the 
utilitarian subjects seems to us now to be 


but a survival of that barbarian culture 


Ohio 
Sconomics at Columbus, Ohio 
which in the interests of a_ privileged 


class denied cultural values to any mode 


or subject in the degree in which it was 
useful, and utility to any mode or subject 


in the degree to which it was cultural. 


The new culture of this emerging dynamic 
society is more consonant with life. It is 


possible that the so-called practical arts, 
including household arts, with their grow- 


ing emphasis upon the significance of 
of 


cooperative work and the necessity 


universal participation in some form of 
constructive activity may be found to be, 
so far as education is concerned, at the 
very root of twentieth century humanism. 
order as ours, what 


In such a social 


shall be the 


the scheme of 


economics in 
Thirty 


place of home 


education ? years 


ago home economics signified little more 


ag 
than the houschold arts of cooking and 


sewing. Important as are these arts, today 


they represent but a fraction of what is 
included in the home economics field. 
Expansion has been so rapid that the 


still far in advance of the 
Everything that affects home- 


time 


pioneers are 
main body. 
making and the home has at one 


or another heen annexed—care of the 


person, personal regimen, social usages, 
manners, courtship and marriage, mother- 
hood, fatherhood, care of the baby, child 
nurture, home management, house decora- 
house sanitation, building a house, 
a house, renting, the buying of 
buying of clothing, the buying 
life, occupations and 


health, the 


tion, 
buying 
food, the 
of service, family 
home life, mental family 
budget. 

To the layman the transfer of emphasis 
from production to consumption is note- 
worthy and obviously in accord with social 
The pre- 
for the inclusion of 


and industrial changes. widely 


valent demand some 
type of home economics for boys as well 
as for girls indicates a keen sense of the 
inadequacies of the present one-sided 
training. The 
part of directors and teachers in this field 


universal demand on the 


that all girls be given equal opportunities, 
(Continued on page 273) 
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A Report of the 
Columbus Meeting 


EARLY 300 persons from various 
N parts of the country, represent- 

ing various fields of education, 
such as supervisors and teachers of home 
economics; principals and teachers of 
elementary schools; social welfare work- 
ers; journalists and others, gathered in 
the auditorium of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association in Columbus, Ohio, 
at 2 P.M., Monday, June 30th, thus 
attesting the interest in the subject set 
for discussion which “Home _ Eco- 
nomics Educates for Parenthood”. 


was 


Miss Emeline Whitcomb, Senior Spec- 
ialist in Home Economics in the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., presided at the meet- 
ing introducing the speakers and directing 
the discussion. 

About the same number gathered again 
at 2 P.M., on Tuesday, July Ist, in spite 
of the heat, to listen to and participate 
in the discussion of topics having to do 
with the home economics curriculum and 
methods of teaching. 

Miss Carlotta Greer, head of the de- 
partment of Home Economics of the 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
presided at this meeting, introducing the 
speakers and directing the discussion. 

At the business meeting held at 1 P.M., 
Tuesday, July Ist, the Chairman, Miss 
Emma S. Jacobs, Director of Domestic 
Science, in Washington, D. C., had the 
great pleasure of announcing that at the 
business meeting of the Assembly of 
Delegates of the National Education As- 
sociation held that morning the vote was 
unanimous for the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics as per request submitted 
July, 1929, at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Miss Jacobs then gave the following 
brief recital of the facts leading up to 
the action of the Assembly of Delegates 
of the N. E. A. 

She reported that teachers and super- 
visors of home economics had long felt 
that those working in the home economics 
field in public school education should be 
brought together in a homogeneous group 
for discussion of their common problems; 
making studies and comparing work as 
the basis for progress; placing before 
superintendents of schools and_ other 
administrative officials in a definite and 
dignified way the scope, meaning, and 
needs of home economics; and that they 
should take such other steps as might be 
found necessary to secure more effective 





and progressive policies regarding home 
economics work in the public schools as 
well as a better understanding of its 
objectives. 

The matter of the organization of a 
department under the National Education 
Association was presented at a conference 
held in Asheville, North Carolina, in June, 
1927. A tentative organization was 
effected, Miss Agnes Houston Craig, 
supervisor of Home Economics, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, becoming the Chair- 


man with Miss Emeline Whitcomb, 
Specialist in Home Economics in the 
3ureau. of Education, as Secretary. 


Through the able leadership of Miss Craig 
and her committee a most inspiring and 
worth while conference was held in Bos- 
ton in February, 1928. In fact through 
the able efforts of the New England 
Teachers and Supervisors of Home Eco- 
nomics the need was demonstrated for a 
department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics in the National 
Education Association. 

At the meeting held in Cleveland in 
February, 1929, definite arrangements 
were made to petition the National Edu- 
cation Association to create a Department 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics. 

Over 1,500 persons in the home eco- 
nomics field of public school instruction 
who were already members of the Na- 
tional Education Association signed the 
petition. 

This petition, setting forth the needs 
and the aims of the petitioners, was pre- 
sented by Miss Leila Bunce and Miss 
Clara Lee Cone of Atlanta, Georgia, to 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Education Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta, Georgia, June, 1929, 

During the following year, under the 
able leadership of Dr. Annie Robertson 
Dyer, the By-laws for the department 
were formulated. These were reviewed 
and accepted at the meeting held in 
Atlantic City in February, 1930, and 
ordered sent to the N. E. A. At this 
same meeting the officers were named 
and the final plans made for the operation 
of the proposed department. 

The By-laws and evidence that the 
required number of meetings had been 
held were transmitted, with a letter re- 
newing the petition, to Mr. Crabtree, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the N. E. A. and to 
Miss Pyrtle, President of the N. E. A. 
Mr. Crabtree presented the petition at 
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Emma S. JACOBS 
Department President : ; 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 


the meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on July 
1, 1930, to the assembled delegates, stating 
that the organization had submitted satis- 
factory by-laws and evidence of all other 
requirements set up by the N. E. A. 

Mr. Glennie, a high school principal of 
Newark, New Jersey, in a brief speech 
commending the home economics work in 
the schools and voicing his belief in its 
future, moved that the assembly of dele- 
gates grant the petition to create the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics. 

Miss Edith Grosvenor, State Director 
from Washington, D. C., was the first 
to second this motion, followed by Mr. 
Holmes, Superintendent of Schools of 
Mt. Vernon, New York, and others. 

So, just before 12 o’clock on Tuesday, 
July 1st, at Columbus, Ohio, the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics of the National Educa- 
tion Association was created by wunani- 
mous consent. 

The’ new department will have 
kinds of membership, active and associate. 


two 


All those actually engaged in home 
economics supervision or teaching in the 
public schools are eligible to become 
active members. All others engaged in 
or interested in home economics education 
are eligible to become associated members. 
Members of both groups must be members 
of the National Education Association. 
Dues in the new department are $1. Only 
the active members have the right to vote. 

Officers of the department are Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Secretary- 
Treasurer. There are to be three standing 
committees, namely— 

Executive, composed of President, Vice 
President, Secretary-Treasurer and the 
President of the preceeding year. 
Research or Investigation, to discover 
needs, formulate and carry on _ studies, 
collect and organize information for 
curriculum making. This committce 
is composed of the Vice President as 
Chairman, the President as _ ex-officio 
member, and regional chairman. 
Membership, to present aims of the de- 
partment to those in the field, secure 
members, and act as the intermediary 
between the executive committee and the 
workers in the field. This committee to 
be composed of the Secretary-Treasurer 
as Chairman, the President as ex-officio 
member and regional Chairman. 

Two meetings are to be held each year; 


(Continued on page 278) 
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The 


A West Virginian home. 


HILE West Virginia did not 
become a state until 1863, 
mention should be made of 
its cookery, which is distinctive from that 
of the Mother state. The colonists of 
eastern Virginia brought with them to 
America the traditions of England. The 


early settlers of the western sections were ° 


a mixture of Germans, New Englanders, 
and Frenchmen, which explains the dishes 
and concoctions totally unknown farther 
east. The Germans and New Englanders 
settled in the northern portion of what 
is now West Virginia; the French along 
the Ohio Valley; and a few migrating 
Virginians, in the Kanawha Valley. The 
cooks of the latter section were the negro 
slaves brought over from eastern Vir- 
ginia, and these old black “mammies” 
were famous cooks. The negroes added 
flavor and spice and relish to the bland 
English cookery, and households with 
such culinary artists soon became famous 
in early day hospitalities. 

Cookery in the early 
Kanawha Valley was very primitive in 
nature, and not so refined as in later day 
development. The Indians inhabited the 
land and from them the early settlers 
obtained many ideas of preparing foods. 
Food was plentiful, in fact, the Indians 
called the Kanawha “the River of the 
Woods” because plenty of fat doe was 
to be had. These woods also abounded 
in bear, buffalo, deer, raccoon, rabbit, 
squirrel, opossum, and turkey. From 
these animals the inhabitants obtained an 
abundant supply of meat. Their bread 
was made from the Indian corn which 
John Bates and his five companions, the 
first white men who trod the soil of the 
Kanawha Valley or of West Virginia, 
found growing here over two hundred 
and thirty-three years ago. This grain 
was ground into meal with a mortar and 
Pestle, and later ground in a hand mill 


days in the 


which crushed one bushel of meal per 
day. With water, meal, and salt, the 
Johnny cake was made and baked on hoi 
stones before an open fire. ‘The corn 
pone, another form of bread, was made 
trom water, meal, and salt and tried on 
both sides in tat. Mush was another 
staple food prepared from meal by boiling 
it in hot water. ‘This was eaien with 
sweet milk, sweetened water, molasses, 
bear’s oil, or the gravy of fried meat. 
From the Indian corn was made another 
dish called hominy which was one of the 
most delicious foods of the early settlers. 
Bes:des these products of Indian corn and 
wild meats, they were supplied with wild 
fruits and a few green vegetables, such 
as “saiets of cress”, poke, bear’s lettuce, 
and a little later with the Irish potato, 
sweet potato, beans, and cabbage. 

The pioneer settlers of the Kanawha 
Valley were primitive and rude in their 
manners and foods. In the wildest por- 
tions of the valley are still to be found 
modified representatives of those early 


customs. The social events of these days 





Colonial cooking table and utensils. 
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Colonial 


ookery 


O 


est Virginia 


ISABELLA WILSON 


Marshall College, West Virginia 
were reaping bees, log-rollings, cabin- 
buildings, elections, weddings, and fun- 
erals. The wedding brings out as much 
of the character of all ages and conditions 
in both sexes as any of the early social 
meetings. The groom and his attendants 
arrived at the bride’s home before noon. 
The marriage ceremony preceeded the 
dinner which was a substantial backwoods 
feast of beef, pork, fowls, and sometimes 
venison and bear meat which has been 
hunted and brought in several days pre- 
ceding the important date. The meat was 
boiled or roasted over an open fire. The 
remainder of the feast was made up of 
cabbage boiled with white bacon and 
potatoes baked in the washes. On rare 
occasions, besides the plain Johnny cake 
a kind of corn meal cookie was made 
in which fresh berries were mixed 

The table on which the feast was served 
was only a large slab of timber, hewed 
out with a broad ax and supported by 
four sticks set in auger holes. The only 
chairs available were stools made in the 
same manner as the table. The china 
was merely a few old pewter dishes, 
plates, and spoons much battered about 
the edges, which had been brought from 
the old country and which were handed 
down from generation to generation 
Since only a few articles of pewter were 
available the rest were wooden bowls, 
noggins. Hard shelled 
squashes and gourds were used when 


trenchers, and 
needed. If knives were scarce, the defic- 
iency was made up by using the scalping 
knives which were carried in sheaths 
suspended to the helt of every man’s 
hunting shirt. During the dinner the 
greatest hilarity always prevailed and the 
food was eaten in a rude, boisterous man- 
ner. After the dinner the dancing com- 
menced and continued until morning. Late 
in the night a hearty luncheon was served 
which was composed of “black betty”, a 
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A collection of rare old Virginian glass. 


sour wine made from fruits, and the re- 
mains of the beef, pork, cabbage, and 
potatoes left from the dinner. 

In the backwoods of the early days, 
if the women were permitted to sit at 
the table, the food was passed to the men 
first, but generally, especially if guests 
were present, the wife stood to serve the 
food. 
which “did not stick to the ribs”, and 
were for the “Quality” who did not labor. 
China dulled their hunting knives and the 
tea sets men. Yet 
this homely fare, unsightly furniture, and 


Coffee and tea were called “slops’ 


were too small for 
crude manners produced a hardy race. 
In the homes of wealth, the service of 
food was more elaborate, but still it was 
the 
Christmas dinner was the event 
Great 
every room was deco- 


crude when compared with service 
of today. 
of the 


made for this day; 
rated with pine and holly; pies, cakes, 


year. preparations were 


and breads were baked; and all the food 
prepared the day before. For this dinner, 
the old mahogany table stretched diag- 
onally across the dining room groaned 
load of food. 
gobbler stuffed with chestnut dressing had 


with its The big turkey 
the place of honor before the host, a great 
round of beef held the second place, and 
an old ham well spiced with cloves, held 
third place, together with every other dish 
that ingenuity, backed by long experience, 
could devise. The magnificent and shin- 
ing mahogany sideboard with 
glass which scarcely held the many kinds 
of desserts and sweetmeats. The butler 
and his assistants were serious and slow 


gleamed 


with plainly too frequent visits to the 
apple-toddy bowl. But under the stimulus 
of the mistress’s eye, they got through 
with their slight unsteadiness unnoticed. 

In ijater years, when the most prosper- 
ous farmers replaced the old log cabin 


brick 


likewise. 


with a new white frame or red 


house, the furniture increased 
In place of the rough hewn log table and 
stools were the long narrow tables and 
split bottom chairs. One of the guests 
was usually asked to return thanks and 
then the nieal progressed in a business- 
like manner with very little time being 
conversation and with n 
lingering afterwards. There 
abundance to eat, pork, usually fried, and 


wasted on 
was an 


if it was hog-killing time, the backbone 
was served as a great delicacy. Fried 
potatoes, cornbread, hot biscuits, honey, 
applebutter, sorghum, sweet milk, butter- 
milk, fried chicken, and fried eggs might 
also have been served. After the men 
and guests had finished, the women ate 
their meal and went to the kitchen, which 
the new and the 


found the 


was a combination of 


old. Here might have been 
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modern cook stove and an old fireplace 
where a few of the dishes were still 
prepared. 

Beans were dried in the pods, onions, 
peppers, savory herbs, pumpkins, apples, 
and peaches were sliced and dried before 
the fire or in the sun. Some of the fruits 
were pickled, jellied, made into butters, 
or cured with the fumes of sulphur. 

Much of the early cooking was either 
braised, boiled, or stewed dishes. Later, 
with the advent of the stove, baked and 
roasted foods were added. A_ typical 
dinner prepared on the open fire would 
be: 

Broiled Meats 
Venison Bear Fowl (on a spit) 
Baked Potatoes—Green beans (cooked in 
a big pot) 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Corn Cake cooked in Dutch oven 


Coffee Milk 
Soiled Apple Dumpling 
Wines Fruits Confections 


Cooking was an artful gift, and in 
those days a good cook was treasured 
and consulted on matters of public opin- 
ion as artists and musicians of today. 
They were an asset to the community. 
On public days and feast days a woman 
was honored if she was given the task 
of baking the bread, cakes, pies, or cook- 
ing the meat. 

Only in the better homes were well 
Matches 
were unknown, but every boy who was 


equipped fireplaces to be found. 


six years old practiced setting punk on 
fire by scratching a flint on his knife. 
If they couid not get a fire in this way, 
one of the children was sent to a neigh- 
bor’s for a 
Wood was the only 


house a mile or so away 
shovel full of coals. 
fuel used, as coal was little known. Gas 
and and 
would have been considered some sort of 


could the 


electricity were unheard of, 


magic performance modern 





Once, probably, but little thought of, these jars are now widely sought after. 
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stoves of our day have been transported 
to that generation and time. Every girl 
had to understand her fire. Keeping up 
the fire was also an art. For a long hot 
fire, hickory or white oak was used. These 
woods did not produce much smoke but 
lots of coals. For a quick fire, poplar 
or pine was added. However, these did 
not produce much heat, so for this reason, 
they were often mixed. 

If cooking was done by the open fire 
a rod known as a trammell was placed 
across in the top of the fireplace, from 
which pots might be suspended; in addi- 
tion to this, in the finer houses were 
revolving hooks attached to the sides of 
the fireplace. The wealthier the home the 
more of these hooks were to be found. 
Small hooks or cranes could be attached 
to these movable hooks to place the pot 
the correct distance from the fire. 

Most of the food was boiled or baked. 
If it was boiled, a large iron pot was 
used. For the spider, some of the red 
hot hickory coals were placed on the 
edge of the hearth and the spider set on 
these coals, and the food placed in the 
spider to cook. 

More varieties of food, and more dif- 
ferent dishes of the same food were pre- 
pared in those days than are prepared 


today. One’s household was measured by. 


the variety and amount of food one 
placed before the guest. The same flavor 
might be repeated in three or four dif- 
ferent dishes. One man told of a visit 
to see his wife at her home, when peaches 
were prepared in six different ways. He 
said they had canned peaches, peach pre- 
serves, dried peaches, peach jelly, peach 
butter, and pickled peaches. Whether this 








China to delight the collector's heart. 


ferent vegetables and fruits as possible. 
Markets were poor, and the home was 
the source of all food. Some of each 
food was cooked for each big dinner. 
Food out of its season was not to be 
obtained; therefore it was valued highly 
in its season. About the middle of No- 
vember, or before the ground began to 
freeze, the family stored the vegetables 
for the winter. The father and older 
sons dug out a hole in the ground about 
a foot deep and about three feet in 
diameter. This was lined with straw or 
dry leaves or probably a cast-off home- 
made rug or an old blanket. Then the 
mother and the smaller children carried 


the potatoes or parsnips or carrots or 


Our pots and pans may be shinier, but there is more beauty of line in these. 


is an exaggeration I do not know, but 
just the same they very often had stewed 
apples, apple pie and, apple butter on 
the table at the same meal. With but 
few foods, variety was obtained by many 
different uses of each food. 

Many kinds of vegetables could be 
found growing in one garden at one time. 
The pioneers tried to grow as many dif- 


cabbage or apples or turnips or beets, each 
one to its own place where they were 
carefully placed and stacked up so as to 
form a cone-shaped pile. These were then 
covered with straw and dirt to the depth 
of a foot. There was a hole of each 
fruit and vegetable and sometimes more. 
A small amount of each of these foods 
was left in the smoke-house or granery. 


When this supply was consumed the 
father made an opening near the base of 
the storage hole and took out a half 
bushel of the vegetables. The opening 
was again closed. Foods kept in this 
manner are very good but the work is 
much greater than keeping them in the 
cellar. The foods do not lose their flavor 
nor wilt nor become dry, but rather ripen 
and mellow. Sometimes a cave dug in 
the side of a hill and lined with rock 
was used as a storehouse, but these were 
only found in certain communities. The 
wealthy had dressed rock cellars built in 
the side of the hills. It was thought that 
the food would freeze if the cellar were 
built above the ground. 

Rabbits and squirrels were so plentiful 
that one could take a gun and go out and 
kill enough for a meal in half an hour. 
Wild birds, such as turkey, quail, duck, 
and geese were plentiful. ‘The domestic 
fowls were raised for home use. Pork 
was the main meat. This was killed as 
soon as the weather was cold enough so 
that the meat would not spoil. The 
neighbors came in to help with the 
slaughter. Everything was made ready 
on the day before butchering. On that 
day everyone was up bright and early 
and a fire was built under the large iron 
kettle. The kettle was filled with water 
and then the hog was killed, either by 
shooting or by knocking in the head— 
preferably the latter. After this the jugu- 
lar veins were cut to allow the creature 
to bleed. The hog was then soused in 
the kettle of hot water to loosen the hair. 
It was then laid on a table, and the hair 
scraped off with dull knives. A _ stick 
was run through the leaders on the back 
legs and then the hog was hung. Every 
child was watching to see all that was 
done. The cleaning was finished after 
the hog was hung. It was then split and 

(Continued on page 275) 











Pupil Rep 


Note: The following reports of home 
projects were made by pupils of West 
Virginia high schools and originally ap- 
peared in the Home Economics News 
Letter for that state. We are publishing 
them as suggestions to teachers who may 
be interested in this sort of work for 
their classes. 


I 


Name of Project: Preparing Supper. 

The reason I selected this project was 
to help mother as she works out by the 
day and is too tired to prepare supper 
when she gets home in the evening. 

Our family consists of mother, one 
brother of fourteen, and a_ younger 
brother, twelve, and myself. 

Our family has a very small income 
and we have to depend on what mother 
earns and what the boys get doing jobs 
occasionally. 

We lived on a farm last summer and 
mother put up a great variety of fruits 
and vegetables. We brought our own 
potatoes, onions, some apples, cabbage a 
pig, and some chickens to town with us. 

I had a conference with my teacher at 
school and with her help I planned my 
project. After we had gone over the 
plans I took them home for mother’s 
approval. She made a few suggestions, 
but in general she thought them good. 

I spent three weeks on this project and 
about forty-five hours. My _ teacher 
visited me twice during this project. 

For reference I used Mrs. Rose’s 
“Feeding the Family”, Fannie Farmer's 
Cook Book, recipes given to us by our 
teacher, and magazines. I also used 
“Food Buying and Markets” by Monroe 
and Stratton and our own text book 
Harris and Lacey, “Every Day Foods”. 
Some of the Menus Used for My Family 

Monday 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Mixed pickles canned at home 
Bread—Butter Jelly—Mixed fruit 
Pudding dessert 
Tuesday 
Tomato soup Toasted bread 
Apple tapioca 
Wednesday 
Baked ham Mashed potatoes 
Green String Beans Pickled beets 
Bread Jelly 


Thursday 


Cocoa 


Vegetable soup Toasted bread 


Corn Starch Pudding Coffee 
Friday 
Meat croquettes Slaw 


Bread and butter Baked potatoes 
Saturday 


Browned potatoes Stewed carrots 
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orts of Home Projects 


Hot rolls and butter Cream pie 


Sunday 
Left over chicken from dinner 
Chicken salad sandwiches _ Fruit dessert 
Cocoa 
I worked out my first week’s menu and 
tried them on the family and the boys 
thought we ought to have more pies. 
Mother had been giving them pies quite 
often for she could bake them over the 
week end and then have them for the 
next week. I told my teacher about the 
boys’ asking for pies and she suggested 
putting them in twice a week. 


I spent part of my school period figur- 
ing calories and trying to find out if my 
meals were balanced and meeting the 
needs of my family. 

My marketing was not such a problem 
for I planned to use most of the food 
that mother had put up or raised in the 
summer. About the only marketing I did 
was for staple products. I believe if | 
were to do this project again I could 
conserve more time in my _ preparation, 
as I know how to go about planning my 
work better. During the last week | 
found [ could cut-down on the minutes 
it took me to prepare a meal. 

Mother was pleased with the progress 
I made during the three weeks, and I am 
going to continue getting supper for her 
while she is working out. The boys said 
I could cook almost as good as mother, 
and my pies were really better. I think 
that was due to having them fresh. 


—Kingwood High School. 


II 
Interior Decoration Project. 
I. Statement of Project. 
To repaint, redecorate, and rearrange 
my room to make it more comfortable, 


convenient, cheerful, and to make it 
-an expression of my personality. 


II. My reasons for choosing this project. 


(1) By learning to develop a pleasing 
color scheme in my own room I will 
be able to help mother with decoration 
problems in other parts of the house. 


(2) I wanted to make my own room 
“homey” for it appears so cold and 
barren and I formerly used it only to 
to sleep and change my clothes. I 
wanted it to become my own private 
anchorage, for myself and my school 
chums. 


(3) It will give me practice in sew- 
ing, selecting, painting, and planning, 
also in directing workmen. 


III. Plan of Procedure. 

(1) Study magazines to get ideas. 

(2) Draw plan of new room as [| 
want it to appear. 

(3) Study kinds of paint, choose one, 
and have room painted. 

(4) Study materials for curtains, 
draperies, etc. Make. 

(5) Paint furniture and make new 
additions. 

(6) Fix up wardrobe. 

(7) Add finishing touches, cushions, 
lamp shade, ete. 

IV. Record of Procedure. 

(1) I found so many beautiful color 
schemes that they were most confusing. 
Then I tried to decide upon colors that 
I wanted to live with, and that would 
make my room light and cheerful. I 
found that light walls would best reflect 
light which was necessary, but I wanted 
darker shades of color because I do 
not like weak colors. I could not use 
strong colors on cream walls, so I de- 
cided to get a creamy chintz with rose, 
yellow, blue, and black figures. The 
background blended well with the walls 
and the colors could be carried out in 
various articles about the room. 

(2) Plan of Room. (Student  in- 
cluded a drawing which cannot be re- 
produced here.) 

(3) (a) Walls deep, warm cream, 

ceiling lighter. 
(b) Wood work darker cream. 
(c) Floor—light oak. 
(d) Fire place painted to re- 
semble brick—(it is cement). 


(4) Curtains—soft yellow cream to 
lie back to let in light. Overdrapes of 
chintz to add color. Chintz will also 
be used to cover old arm chair, for pad 
on window seat, and for stool. 

(5) Furniture 





a warm cream. 

(6) Wardrobe shelved on sides for 

hats, shoes, etc. Rod for hangers— 
painted inside. 

(7) Cushions in plain colors of blue 
and rose. Lamp shade rose to add a 
note of warmth. 

Teacher’s Comment: 

I have taken the above data from Mil- 
dred’s partially completed report. I went 
to see her room Saturday. The painting 
is complete, both room and furniture. 
She was restuffing an old arm chair which 
will have a slip cover of gay chintz. She 
had just finished waxing the floor which 
she had scraped and refinished. I found 
her work very good. 

MitpreD Murpuy, Sophomore, 
Clay County High School. 
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HOME LIGHTING~— 
A New Science 


articles on home decoration and 

home management, one _ quickly 
comes to the conclusion that lighting must 
be the “Little Orphan Annie” of the home 
for, while it is called upon to do a most 
important task, it receives little attention 
and is given very little credit or praise. 
Imagine a modern home with no means 
of illumination, or merely lighted by 
flickering candles or smoking kerosene 
lamps! Perhaps we have become so ac- 
customed to the convenience and comfort 
of electric lighting that, like an old shoe, 
we put it on, forget about it, and never 
once give thought to how it looks. Yet, 
when one stops to think of the alarming 
percentage of school children now wear- 


Ane 4 the pages of books and 


ing glasses because of the poor lighting . 


conditions in the home, and the number 
of times that we cry, “Turn that light 
out, it’s too bright”! it must be realized 
that there is more to lighting than merely 
pushing the button and having light in 
the room. 

Have you ever stopped to think how 
futile would be the lovely chintz curtains, 
the oriental rugs, the pictures, or even 
the comfortable chairs of the living room 
by night if there were no light by which 
to enjoy them? Consequently, our light- 
ing must, first of all, serve a useful pur- 
pose. There must be plenty of light so 
we can see to do those things we would 
like to do and this light must be soft 
and directed where we are seeing so the 
eyes will not suffer. One can never use 
too much artificial light if it is properly 
applied, for even the largest amounts of 
artificial light are but small percentages 
of the light we are accustomed to in the 
daytime. We say a. light is too bright 
or too glaring because it is improperly 
used. 

Lighting, too, must be beautiful. The 
charm of many a room is dependent upon 
the mellow glow of light coming from 
lamp shades in warm tints and _ hues. 
Because the light must be as lovely as 
the room, it naturally becomes an inherent 
Part of the room decoration and no room 
is well decorated that does not have 
means of artificial lighting that makes it 
as comfortable by night as by day. Un- 
fortunately, too many people have thought 
that this means only that the design of 
the lamp and lighting fixtures must har- 





LILLIAN E. Eppy 

General Electric Lighting Institute, 
Home Lighting Specialist, 
Harrison, New Jersey 





An interesting fixture has real decorative value. 


monize with the rooms in the same 
manner as do the cushions and other 
accessories, and as a consequence have 
selected lamp bases of colorful pottery 
fitted with equally colorful shades to 
carry out the color scheme of the room, 
or have selected lighting fixtures of 
excellent Colonial design with little 
thought of the illumination produced by 
these pieces of equipment. 

Lamp shades should always be light in 
color. Dark colors absorb large percen- 
tages of light so that one not only gets 
a small amount of light into the room, 
but becomes wasteful of the household 
budget by paying for perhaps ten cents 
worth of light and only receiving three 
cents worth of use. When the decoration 
of the room calls for red, brown or dark 
amber, blue, purple, or other dark colors 
in the lamp shades, have the shade back- 
ground neutral in color and incorporate 
the required color in the lamp base and 
in small designs or bindings on the shade. 
Shades of natural parchment color or 


pale tints give the best lighting. Inas- 
much as the lamp is expected to give 
light to read by as well as to be decora- 
tive, the lamp standard should be high 
enough to raise the light from the table 
on which it stands, and the shade broad 
enough to spread the light over on to 
the chair in which the reader is seated. 

Most of our lighting difficulties arise 
from paying too much attention to period 
design or decorative effort in our lighting 
fixtures when unlighted, with the result 
that there is not enough light in the room 
or the light is too bright. Imitation 
electric candles have been used exten- 
sively for both wall sconses and ceiling 
chandeliers. Many people will not put 
shades on these candles as they say it 
spoils the period of the fixture, yet should 
they stop to analyze the matter, it would 
be seen that the period of the fixture was 
ruined the moment the electric wires were 
run into it and a cardboard candle used 
in place of a tallow one. As the electric 
lamp is many times more bright than the 
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tallow flame, the illusion of a fixture in 
its proper period is more. easily carried 
out if the lamp is shaded. The first and 
foremost rule for comfortable, beautiful, 
and safe lighting in the home is to have 
every lamp bulb shaded. From a health 
standpoint, glaring, unshaded lamps cause 
eyestrain and fatigue, from a 
decoration standpoint they create atten- 


while 


tion-compelling centers, thus destroying 
the harmonious unity of the room. 


So long as we have homemakers of 


The advantages of correct lighting are 
in these two pictures. 


differing personalities and differing tastes, 
we find varying lighting installations. True 
it is that there are many ways in which 
a room might be lighted and any one of 
the ways may give good results. Never- 
theless, there are a few fundamental 
principles that will apply to all homes no 
matter what the decoration or what the 
taste of the home owner. 

Every room in the home requires some 
means of general illumination. In_ the 
living room, for example, there are times 
when we want to see all over the room 
and not depend upon the pools of light 


from occasional portable lamps. The 
bridge party demands lighting of this 
sort. The small children spread out upon 
the floor looking at the comic sections 
of the newspaper demand this lighting. 
Too, when dressing in the bedroom, or 
when scurrying about the kitchen pre- 
paring dinner, light in every corner of 
the room is surely a thing of joy. It 
is most easily had from a central ceiling 
fixture that does not hang so far down 
into the room as to be objectionable, and 
that is carefully shaded so no glaring 
light bulbs come into the line of vision. 
Wall brackets can rarely be depended 
upon to produce this general lighting. 
Their function in our rooms is primarily 
to produce a decorative effect. When 
lamps of sufficient power to send light 





well demonstrated 


out into the center of the room are placed 
in them, the light becomes too bright as 
it is too near the eye level and the 
decorative effect is lost. 

Recently there have been made floor 
and table lamps that are scientifically 
designed so as to produce general illumi- 
nation rather than only a small area of 
light about a chair or table. These lamps 
have, in addition to the usual cluster of 
sockets, a large metal reflector completely 
concealed by the shade. When the bulb 
in this 
lighted, the rays of 
light travel to the 
ceiling, which in turn 
reflects the light to 
all parts of the room 
in the same manner 


reflector is 


as if millions. of 
minute 


had been thrown up- 


-ubber _ balls 


ward and bounced off 
the ceiling in all di 
rections. Such a lamp 
is most useful in the 
living room, the sun 
porch, or even the 


bedroom. 

One illustration 
shows the _ lighting 
that one ordinarily 


obtains from the so- 


called bridge lamp. 


There is excellent 

light for one person 
to read, but the other sits sewing in semi- 
larkness. The companion _ illustration 
shows this same 
couple beside a floor 
lamp that contains one 
of the totally indirect 
reflectors. There is 
ample illumination in 
the entire corner of 
the room. Thus, table 
and floor lamps of 
this character are ex- 
cellent for producing 
a glow of light all 
over the room that 
has no other means 
of general Jumina- 


tion. 


In addition to the 
general illuminaation, 
most rooms also re- 
quire local lighting. In the living room 
this lighting is illustrated by the reading 
lamps placed beside the chairs for reading 
and other work demanding the use of 
the eyes. The bedroom is more zomfort- 
able if a pair of tall lamps-are to be 
found on the dressing table, and of a light 
is mounted sufficiently high o.er the 
backboard of the bed to permit one to 
read in bed in a sitting posture. ‘Locai 
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lighting in the utility rooms of the home 
al. 


is a necessity for efficient housekeeping. 
Porcelain wall brackets with white glass 
shades at the kitchen sink or over the 
wash tubs in the laundry eliminate the 
drudgery of working in one’s own light 
and speed up disagreeable tasks. Father, 
too, can derive some of the benefits of a 
well-planned lighting system if there are 
similar utilitarian brackets on either side 
of the bathroom mirror so he may see 
to shave both sides of his face. 

All lighting in the home need not have 
a utilitarian aspect. The advent of elec- 
tricity as an illuminant has made possible 
the use of light for purely decorative 
Small electric lights illuminate 
our Christmas trees and these same lights 
can be used for countless party and table 
decorations throughout the year. Small 
art objects thta decorate the rooms can 
be illuminated and used every night to 
add charm and character to the home. 
Lovely glass vases lighted by a lamp 
within, metal statuettes silhouetted against 
a sheet of lighted glass or figurines carry- 
ing luminous bowls of glass, are sugges- 


purposes. 


tions for night lights or lights for gloomy 
corners that intrigue the guest and provide 
constant enjoyment for those at home. 
Modern lighting is one of the most 
important factors in our present day life. 
It has changed our whole order of living, 
allowing us to turn night into day without 
effort and with little cost. Properly 
applied in the home, it produces a form 
of comfort and convenience otherwise 
unattainable and its proper application is 


simple. The light one uses to prepare din- 





ner, light the table, and wash the dishes, 


costs scarcely as much as the butter and 
cream that go into the mashed potatoes. 
No amount of money can pay for the 
eye defects caused by inadequate light or 
light. Scientific lighting is 
truly a magic wand in the hands of the 


too bright 


homemaker that she may wave to provide 
health, comfort, beauty, and joy for those 
who pass the portals of her home. 
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The Responsibility 


of the Home Economist as a Consumer 


changed so much in a span of but 

a few years that it has become 
impossible for the householder and the 
housewife to gain a_ sufficiently good 
working knowledge of the things which 
they use and consume to permit them to 
do their buying intelligently and economi- 
cally. A score of years ago mechanical 
devices in the home were few, goods were 
simple and were in a large measure made 
locally, and to a great extent one’s un- 
aided senses sufficed to discriminate the 
sound from the shoddy, the convenient 
from the awkward, the efficient from the 
wasteful. Moreover, the time cost of 
labor would have rendered absurd the 
manufacturing of expensive furniture or 
fabrics from non-durable woods and weak 
or adulterated fibers, on the mass pro- 
duction basis now all too common. 

Unfortunately the changes in the method 
of thought and the methods of teaching 
of the economist and the home economist, 
have not succeeded in keeping pace with 
the changes in external industry and the 
interior economy of the household that 
have been brought about by an enormous 
volume of advertising and sales pressure. 
These forces, so great and so amorphous 
as not yet to have received an adequate 
description, much less a working appraisal 
and analysis, have brought about, a re- 
conditioning of the whole population 
through an incredible multiplication  f 
avenues of news and publicity. I think it 
might safely be said that if the educa- 
tional expenditure of the household arts 
and sciences and the economics of pur- 
thase for ultimate consumption were to be 
multiplied forthwith by ten or even fifty, 
such a magnification of teaching. and re- 
search would not suffice to reestablish the 
common man and woman in the not over- 
favorable relationship which they bore to 
the forces of manufacture and distribu- 
tion of thirty or forty years ago. These 
are perhaps all matters of common knowl- 
edge, and the growing literature of con- 
sumption, with the great expansion of 
activity of students in this field, bears 
witness to the significant though belated 
recognition which all groups related to 
teaching in your field unite in giving to 
training for intelligent consumption. 

The home economist’s part in this ex- 
Panding activity has not been at all clear. 
There are those to whom all human 
Movement and social growth are inter- 
Prete’ as economically determined. There 


7 THE industrial and social scene has 


i Ee —_ me 
By F. J. ScHiink 
Assistant Secretary American Standards Ass'n. 
and Technical Director of the Consumers’ 
Research 


are others who see their problem as home 
economists, as that of teaching crafts and 
skills. In theory, modern industry has made 
it unnecessary for the housewife to know 
cleaning, laundering, etc. so long as 
her income permits her to purchase these 
as part of the work or product of pur- 
veyors of goods and services whom she 
employs. 

Unfortunately, this, though forcefully 
and convincingly argued from the side of 
business and its handmaiden advertising, 
is a gross oversimplification, precisely 
equivalent to the position in which the 
owner of a business would be, were he 
to assign without continuous and watch- 
ful supervision and control, both by in- 
formation and of expenditure, all the 
normal functions of his corporation to 
the charge of private contractors. The 
managing director of a great publication 
would perform but a poor service to his 
stockholders were he to consign all his 
technical problems to a loosely coordin- 
ated or (as in the housewife’s case) 
completely uncoordinated system of pri- 
vate contractors for profit, one to produce 
his illustrations, another his printing. 
Another contractor or subcontractor 
would censor his advertising, another 
manage his distribution, another procure 
office supplies and_ still another keep 
accounts and pay off the other contract- 
ors, all quite without supervision as to 
their training, skill, or disinterestedness. 
Yet such, in principle, is the proposal of 
those who would urge the housewife to 
assign, without means of effective control, 
all her problems of procurement to a 
band of competing manufacturers and 
merchants, each of whom by common 
custom and assent continuously and 
clamorously claims for his product or 
service everything that can be claimed. 

Economic motives do not move in so 
simple orbits or in such happy conformity 
to the familiar doctrines of Adam Smith 
that one may rely upon competition to 
provide at the same time low cost and 
high quality, without the exercise of close, 
scholarly, critical, and unremitting activity 
and supervision on the part of the indivi- 
dual purchaser, analogous in principle if 
not in detail to that which is exercised, 
let us say, by the purchasing agent of 
the Detroit Edison Company. This expert 


and business-like functionary does not 
concern himself with the number of pages 
or colors or sizes of type used in the 
advertising, but introduces into the pur- 
chase of soap for the corporation, the 
exercise of a fine order of technical skill 
and economic competence. He does not 
rely upon the unsupported and unfor- 
tunately conflicting assurances of the 
soap manufacturer, for the simple reason 
that such assurances do not get his com- 
pany the most for its money. In some 
kinds of goods the skilled corporate 
purchaser will know more about the 
method of manufacture, tests for quality, 
and even normal and reasonable costs of 
production, than will the manufacturer 
himself, and some of our most expert 
industrial purchasing agents have found 
that cost of production studies on goods 
which they buy have been their most 
powerful tool, next to the adoption of 
standards and specifications, in bringing 
about the establishment of price on a 
fairly rational basis having a recognizable 
relation to the momentary level and 
pressures of demand and supply. 


F your electric light and power service 
| operates better, more dependably, more 
cheaply, and with greater uniformity than 
does your supply of silk stockings or 
your fountain pen, and more surely brings 
to bear the latest and soundest develop- 
ments in the arts and sciences, it is be- 
cause in the one field the components of 
goods and services that go to make up 
the finished product are bought and con- 
trolled in close relation to the technical 
knowledge and scientific principles in- 
volved, and in the other depend upon 
traditional arts only slightly and slowly 
modified by modern technology. Upon this 
fundamental handicap is super-imposed 
the impress of the carprice of fashion 
and the complete incapacity of the buyer 
to know what she receives in the details 
of finish and quality, and enduring service, 

The position of the home economist is 
that she must somehow bring to the 
ultimate consumer or at least to his wife, 
who buys $130,000 worth of goods at 
retail each minute of the working day, 
the capacity to buy, in so far as the 
smallness of her unit of purchase and the 
smallness of her equipment for test and 
comparison will permit, on the substantial 
and economic basis which characterizes 
the buying of our most progressive corpo- 
rate enterprises and government services. 
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This is a large order even for an 
organization of specialists. The develop- 
ment and enlargement of the consumer’s 
resources of equipment and personnel to 
permit him to buy with some intelligence, 
and to find his way through the maze of 
conflicting and often irresponsible forces 
seeking to divert or control his purchasing 
power, is a task that might warrant the 
largest program of research and education 
ever undertaken in any industrial country. 

The problem will not find its own solu- 
tion. The self-adjusting capacity of our 
economic order does not extend to the 
rationalization of purchase and supply,— 
for an incredible complexity of produc- 
tion equipment and skills, and great and 
growing pressure to market, make the 
consumer’s “freedom of choice” only a 
symbol, far removed from modern 
realities. 


To return again from the general to 
the specific, the particular problem of the 
home economics teacher is that of making 
it possible to select a particular make of 
vacuum cleaner on a more scientific basis 
than persuasive importunate sales 
argument, and reiteration of the general 
agreed desirability of substituting 
light and pleasant work for housecleaning 
drudgery; or to buy a kitchen range on 
a basis accounting not only for appear- 
ance, and first cost, but 
allowing with considerable accuracy for 
questions of speed and uniformity of 
operation, effective devices for automatic 
temperature control, and cost of opera- 
tion. Both of these are seen at a glance 
to be problems not in handicraft but, on 
the one hand in economics, and on the 
other in engineering. 


and 


and 


convenience, 


Home economics, I firmly believe, must 
develop a clear and competent specializa- 
tion in these two fields, just as engineer- 
ing, which began with land surveying, 
now has at least seventy recognized and 
well-defined branches, 
well-established 
tions. And engineering is an art of minor 

both and 
with the 


represented by 
professional organiza- 
social 
that of 


economic, 
domestic 


importance 
compared 
scientist. 
There must be home economists who 
specialize in materials—textile, chemical, 
etc., others in furniture and floor cover- 
ings, other in food and nutrition, measur- 
ing methods and 
needed in the home, heating and cooking 
apparatus and appliances, laundering, 
cleaning, and maintenance, the control of 
insects, refrigeration, and various un- 
classified electrical and mechanical appli- 
ances, culinary and otherwise. And I 
mean specialize in the same sense that 
an electrician specializes in economical, 
safe, and permanent wiring of your light 
fixtures—and that someone in advance of 
him, with more scientific training, has 
rationally designed and interrelated the 


instruments used or 


wiring devices and methods in the first 
place. 

In the single field of developing meth- 
ods of test which can be applied to 
common household commodities and 
materials (electric irons, clothes washers, 
toasters, can openers, etc.) and adapted 
to be used in a practical way by anyone 
able to read and to think clearly, there 
is room for not one specialist, but several. 


R. LEVERETT LYON of the 

Brookings Institution has stated the 
problem of the home economist with pre- 
cision in a paper which appeared some 
years ago* 

“Unless the consumer can distinguish 
the better from the poorer, improved 
goods or lower price, as an end for the 
producer, becomes, to a degree, meaning- 
less. And does the consumer know? Is 
it possible for him to select with nice 
discrimination those wares which are of 
superior quality and are offered by the 
most technically efficient producers? By 
what standards can he measure in so 
simple a matter as selecting food, that 
which is most digestible, most nourishing, 
most impregnated with the protein or the 
iron he has been told are indispensable? 
Or, in the purchase of a pair of shoes, a 
silk tie, or a piece’ of furniture, can he 
distinguish between leather which has 
been properly tanned and that which has 
been put through a forced process; can 
he tell silk that is not loaded from silk 
that is; or detect a piece of real ma- 
hogany among woods which are mahoga- 
nized? Or have the’ processes. of 
manufacture become so complicated and 
varied, so proficient in making one thing 
look like another, that the consumer 
judgment falters?” 


Well may Professor Ripley 
ask for more information about securi- 
ties. More is needed. But it is needed 
also for the scores of other goods 
among which one’s purchases are 
divided. The consumer’s standards in 
judging many of his possible purchases 
are indeed of strange construction—a 
mixture of his own experience, the 
ancient adage of trade, the tips of 
‘wise’ friends, the slogans of advertising 
campaigns, the ‘line’ of a high pressure 
salesman, and a faith in 
brands. 


well known 
It is not strange that often he 
must view the price as his main cri- 
terion of worth. In such cases he has 
come to know not whether an article 
is good at the price, but by its price 
whether it is good. i 
Two nice illustrations of precisely this 
difficulty, in specific problems exactly 
within the province of home economists, 
appeared recently in the press. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director of the President's 


White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, warned teachers against 
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the furthering of manufacturers’ propa- 
ganda, and said: 


“Food manufacturers are habitually 
using the American school teacher for 
exploitation of their wares. I would 
warn the teachers to differentiate be- 
tween fact and propaganda. 

“Every new idea in the field of 
nutrition has promptly found its way 
into the schoolroom and carried with 
it fads and foolishness to command the 
attention of the teacher and her chil- 
dren until the next new thought sup- 
planted it. 

“We have used the schoolrooms as a 
means by which the millions of dollars 
spent in advertising tooth paste can be 
translated into profits, by committing 
every school child to the now recognized 
fallacy that tooth decay is definitely 
related to tooth paste.” 


This is the side of technology. The 
above relates to the question of quality 
and in fact ultimate usefuiness in certain 
of the goods which the consumer buys. 
The following instance from Printers 
Ink, the leading organ of the advertising 
business, relates to the question of com- 
parative cost. Comparison revealed that 
the fruit marketed by the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange under the name Sun- 
kist sold for 4314 cents more a box than 
other fruit physically identical with it but 
sold by less well-organized marketing 
agencies. On 1928 business, this represents 
a very large difference in cost to the 
consumer of citrus fruit on fruit mar- 
keted as fruit and the same marketed 
under a particular brand, the quality being 
identical in the two cases. “Hence”, says 
the article, “ on merely a one year 
basis the name ‘Sunkist’ backed by years 
of advertising is worth something like 
$10,000,000.” Another transaction reported 
in connection with a recent rather im- 
portant merger shows $4,300,000 for 
plants, merchandise and accounts receiv- 
able, and “$4,000,000 for trade marked 
names”. 


These simple, dramatic, and yet quite 
typical illustrations show precisely how 
definite and how important from an eco- 
nomic-social point of view are the 
problems lying exactly within the field of 
the home economist, and what an exceed- 
ingly important economic position the 
home economist could come to have in 
the market system if something of the 
sort of specialization I have indicated 
above might come to be the going practice 
in your profession. Here, I venture to 
submit, may lie the future development of 
this field to the end that the common 
man will be able to buy at least his 
necessities on a basis as close as may be 
to objective reality, and to the growing 
body of knowledge of economics and the 
natural sciences. 


* Journal of Social Forces, 


: 1927-28 (“More 
Light for Competition’). 
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Practical 
Home Making at 
New York 


University 


By Mrs. Frepa J. Gerwin WINNING 


New York University 


it study of home economics has 
held a major place in our educa- 
tional institutions for years but 
practical training in home making and in 
home management is a comparatively re- 
cent development. 
The opening of New York University’s 
summer session this year found several 


new and interesting courses being given , 


in the new School of Education building. 
A course of considerable interest is the 
one in practical home economics which 
is given as a part of the four-year course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Each girl who is to reecive a 
degree in Home Economics takes this six 
weeks’ course as part of the requirements 
for the degree. 

The “class room” in which the course 
is offered is a four-room apartment, situ- 
ated on the tenth floor of the recently 
completed School of Educataion Build- 
ing and overlooking the imposing skyline 
of lower Manhattan. 

Here in cheerful, comfortable quarters 
a small group of women students actually 
manages a home for a six- 
weeks’ period, enjoying the 
privileges and_ responsibilities 
of average young housewives. 

For a month and a half all the 
girls in the group (from four 
to six girls occupy the apart- 
ment at one time) wrestle with 
budgets; plan, cook and serve 
meals; fashion wardrobes for 
themselves and children (bor- 
rowed from nearby community 
centers); dust; hang curtains 
—in short, manage a home. 

The first resident-students 
in the apartment, along with 
the members of the Home 
Furnishing class, have planned 
the decoration and are com- 
pletely furnishing the apart- 


ment. The preparation of meals in this well-equiped kitchen is areal joy. 
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A lesson in table manners at the experimental apartment. 


The girls are encouraged to entertain 
so that they may acquire the social graces 
and at the same time learn the duties and 
problems of the hostess. They also are 
taught to take advantage of the cultural 
opportunities in the various regions in 
which they may choose to live. 

One of the outstanding benefits of the 
course, aside from the practical experi- 
ences gained, is the training the students 
receive in learning to adjust their lives 
to the lives of others. They soon learn 
that the likes and dislikes of the persons 
with whom they live are important fac- 
tors in a smoothly-running household and 
that each must contribute a fair share of 
time and thought if the home is to be 
successful. 

Those who planned the course looked 
to the home in its fullest sense, not only 
as a place where one ate and slept, but 
lived. 

The mechanical side of the course deals 
with the routine of planning and doing 
the many day by day duties of the home- 
maker and those of the other members 





of the family. Newspaper guides for 
shoppers are studied for hints on food, 
and menus are prepared not only with an 
eye to the season but to the dietetic needs 
of the family. 

Another course of particular value to 
the consumer and teachers of consumers 
is that given in Food Marketing and Pur- 
chasing. Both wholesale and retail fruit 
and vegetable and meat markets are vis- 
ited by the students with occasional calls 
on city and government officials in charge 
of marketing supervision. The purchase 
of personal and household articles is 
studied. Much of the preparation for 
such lessons takes place in the retail shop 
or at the manufacturers. 

At the department stores the girls make 
a thorough study of wardrobe combina- 
tions within the reach of the average 
income, paying particular attention to 
style, fabric, color and pattern. They also 
study the clothing of men and boys, for 
they hope the information gained may 
aid them later in the selection of ma- 
terials. 

Furniture offers another in- 
teresting study for the “home- 
makers,” and through visits to 
cabinet makers’ shops and fur- 
niture stores the girls are in- 
structed not only on style in 
furniture but in the various 
kinds of woods and in the 
differences in solid-wood pieces 
and veneer pieces. 

Hand-in-hand with this sub- 
stantial training in the home 
as a family unit, the students 
are instructed in matters of 
individual interest. 

Each girl is assisted in mak- 
ing a study of herself in an 
effort to determine which 


styles of dresses, hats, coats, 


Acme 7/11/30 Shoes, and personal adornments 


(Continued on page 277) 
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Suggestions to Teachers Regarding 


Sources of Material 


DITOR’S NOTE—This service was organized to assist teachers in obtaining educational material published by manufac- 
turers. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will gladly forward requests from teachers to these manufacturers. The 
material is free unless a charge is stated. Where there is a charge the correct amount must accompany the slips. 
For convenience this material is grouped as followss (1) Food and Health. (2) Textiles and Related Subjects—Fabrics, 
Clothing, Sewing equipment, Notions, Patterns. (3) Miscellancous—Housefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry. 
In order to obtain material, teachers must observe the following rules: Send in requests on slips of paper 514" x34", 
using the following form: 
1. Manufacturer's name and key number. 
2. Your name. 
. Address. 
. School (whether elementary, junior, or senior high). 
. Number of pupils taught. 
6. Subject taught. 
Each request should be sent on a separate slip except those going to the same manufacturer. Each group of requests must 
be accompanied by the coupon, properly filled out, which you will find on page 279. 
Send your requests to the Service Department of PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Foods and Health 
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100. American Bottlers of Carbonated d. Honey breakfast recipes. into the subject of not only brewing 
Jeverages. e. Spring menus with recipes. coffee, but the purchasing of coffee, 

a. Nutritional Value of Bottled Carbo- f. Picnic menus with recipes. grinding, keeping, etc. 
nated Beverages. By J. H. Buch- g. Hot weather menus with recipes. c. Coffee School Exhibit. This exhibit 
anan, et al. Report of experiments h. Food Value sheets with charts. has been prepared for educational 
at Iowa State College. Useful for i. Milk and Honey Drinks—recipes. purposes and gives the summary of 
high school or college. j. Honey Recipes—demonstrated at coffee’s history, contains interesting 

b. Book of Rectpes. More than 100 Home Service Department (honey maps and charts with an explanation 
tested recipes for using bottled car- fruit cake). of the best way to brew it, and the 
bonated beverages for punches, ice k. Basic Honey Suggestions (booklet). study of its dietetic value. 
cream sodas, salads, and desserts. 1, Quantitative Honey Recipes (book- 105. Joseph Burnett Company. 

c. The Dietetic Value of Bottled Car- let). a. The Story of Vanilla. An interest- 
bonated Beverages. Written by Dr. m. Honey in the Bake Shop (bakers’ ing account of the discovery and his- 
W. W. Skinner of the United States formulas. tory of vanilla; its cultivation, prepa- 
Department of Agriculture, an au- 103. The Best Foods, Inc. ration for market, and manufacture 
thority on the subject of beverages. a. The Salad Bowl. Recipe booklet fea- of the extract. Good for food study 
Useful for high school or college. turing salads and the use of salad classes. One copy to each teacher— 

d. The Art of Keeping Cool and Com- dressings. extra copies 5c each. 
fortable. Written by the late Dr. b. Scientific Meal Planning Chart. <A b. The Story of Spices. A booklet giv- 
E. E, Slosson, Director of Science small chart useful for reference in ing notes on various spices together 
Service, Washington, D. C. Useful selecting the proper foods to balance with recipes for their use and a map 
for high school or college. the diet at every meal. This chart showing their sources. 

e. List of References. Bibliography of may be hung on the wall. c. Doubly Delicious Desserts. 48 page 
references on bottled carbonated c. Three Meals a Day With Nucoa. booklet, illustrated, which gives re- 
beverage industry, including  ab- A recipe booklet containing many cipes for desserts of all kinds. 
stracts, compiled for the use of interesting food combinations as well 106. Burnham and Morrill Co. 
classes in home economics, hygiene. as other useful information for the Recipe file cards for: 
and economics in high schools and housewife or student. a. Sea Foods. 
colleges. 104. Brazilian-American Coffee Promo- b. Vegetables. 

101. American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. tion Committee. c. Specialties. 
Better Foods Bulletin 501, giving in- a. Report of an Investigation on Coffee. Supplied in single groups or as a 
formation concerning values of Dry This is a brilliant and impartial re- complete set. 
Milk in institutional cooking and port of the research conducted by 107. California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
other uses. Professor Samuel C. Prescott, Di- a. Feeding the Child for Health. 4th 
102. American Honey Institute. rector of Biology and Public Health edition, completely rewritten, In- 
Honey Helpings recipe folders as of the Massachusetts Institute of cludes orange and lemon juice milk 
follows: Technology. mixture formulas; diets for mother, 
a. Preserving recipes. b. Scientific Coffee Brewing. Written infant, and child through adolescent 
b. School children’s recipes. by the late Helen Louise Johnston. period; simple fruit recipes popular 


. Candy recipes. This book has gone rather deeply with children; hieght-weight tables. 
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. Food Bulletins. 


. Sunkist 


Of special interest is the summary 
of current scientific findings on the 
influence of diet on teeth and bones. 
Limited quantities furnished to clin- 
ics and nutrition groups. 

A series of six les- 
son leaflets furnished in quantity for 
distribution to home economics 
classes. Novel fruit recipes and 
menus for all ages, including small 
child, adolescent, and adult. 

Recipes for “Every Day. 
Thirty-two page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of fruit recipes and 
suggestions for the use of fruit in 
the breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and 
other menus. 

Citrus Industry Wall Chart. Eight 
pages of pictorial description of 
California orange and lemon _in- 
dustry. 

The Story of California Oranges 
and Lemons. Illustrated thirty-two 
page booklet including early history 
and present day cultural and mar- 
keting methods of California orange 
and lemon industry. Also food and 
health values of citrus fruits and 
bibliography of citrus fruit literature. 
Telling Fortunes with Foods. 5th 
edition, completely rewritten. Sum- 


marizes recent scientific findings on. 


value of citrus fruits in the diet, 
including sections on acidosis and 
the necessity for vitamin C foods. 
Revised menus for normal and safe 
reducing diets. 

The Land of Oranges. Sixteen page 
illustrated supplementary reader for 
first, second, and third grade stu- 
dents. Tells story of oranges from 
planting of trees to marketing of 
fruit. To be colored by children. 


. Reprints of recent reports on the 


value of vitamin C foods in the diet 
in relation to teeth. 


. California & Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 


ing Corp., Ltd. 

Something About Sugar. An attrac- 
tive booklet with good illustrations, 
telling of the origin and growth of 
sugar cane in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the refining distributing 
methods, and data on the food value 
of sugar. A booklet for teachers of 
food study classes. 


processes, 


California Packing Corp. 
Vegetables—the Balance Wheel of 
Modern Diet. Interesting recipe ma- 
terial featuring the use of Del 
Monte Fruits, Vegetables, and Other 
Foods. 

Capital City Products Co. 


. Baking Days. 
. The Book of Salads. 


Two small illustrated recipe booklets. 


. Carnation Co. 
. 100 Glorified Recipes by Mary Blake. 


A thirty-six page book containing 
many novel recipes, including recipes 
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frozen salads and desserts and 
Illustrated 


for 
data on infant feeding. 
in color. 

b. The Story of Carnation Milk. 
attractive little folder telling 
evaporaated milk is produced. 


An 


how 


2. Chocolate Sales Corp. 


a. The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa. 
A well illustrated booklet giving in 
detail the history of chocolate and 
cocoa and Hershey, “The Chocolate 
and Cocoa Town”. 

b. Educational Exhibit. 
beans, eyes, nibs, shells, butter, bit- 
ter chocolate, breakfast cocoa, and 
descriptive chart. Supplied only to 


Contains cocoa 


superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. 
c. Recipe booklet. Well illustrated. 


Valuable in home economics classes. 
Furnished to superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and to high school 
and college students. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 


belt and processes of manufacturing 
corn products. 

. Literature on the various products 
derived from corn. 


c. Carton of samples. 


. R. B. Davis Co. 
. Separate 
phases of batters and doughs, com- 
prehensively treated. 

. Teachers’ Outline Food and 
Cookery Course. This suggests lesson 


lesson plans on _ various 


for 


plans for each quarter of a year’s 
work 


c. Temperature charts and score card. 


baking, frying, 
Score cards help 


for 
and syrup making. 
students to judge and improve their 
batters and doughs. 

. Evaporated Milk Ass'n. 

Story of Evaporated Milk. 

Booklet intended especially for the 

Interestingly illustrates 

and describes the processes of pre- 


Temperatures 


classroom. 


paring evaporated milk, with a dis- 
cussion of its nutritive value. 

. Eating for Effictency. Useful book- 
let for food classes. Standard diets 
for spring, autumn, 
winter. Calorie, protein, and mineral 


summer, and 
requirements figured for adults and 
children. 

One Hundred Eleven Tested Recipes 
for Serving Twenty-five to Fifty 
People. For those do large 
quantity cooking. 

. Milk Made Candies. 
of candy recipes, giving directions 
for chocolate dipping. 


who 


A small folder 


Advantages of 
evaporated milk in preparation of 
delicious drinks rich in milk nutri- 
ents. Recipes are given. 

. The Story of Evaporated Milk. 
Poster showing by photographs and 
paragraphs the various 


sentence 
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stages in the preparation of evapo- 
rated milk. 

. Other Publications. <A list and brief 
description of the all 
publications and reprints of research 


contents of 
on evaporated milk may be had upon 
request. 

The services of a demonstrator and 
lecturer available. Free. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 

The Kingdom That Grew Out of a 
Little Boy’s Garden. A 
illustrated booklet 
methods pineapple 


profusely 
the 
culture 


outlining 
used in 
and canning, and telling the roman- 
the 


contains 


tic development of industry. 
The booklet 39 


recipes, many illustrated in full color, 


also new 
prepared by four nationally known 
authorities. 

The Hills Brothers Co. 
Dates in the Healthful Diet. 
four page bulletin prepared especially 
for Story of date 
growing and packing. Simple, palat- 
able recipes. Illustrated. 

Making Fruit Cakes for Sale. Six- 
teen page booklet for food clubs and 
sug- 


Forty- 


foods classes. 


Recipes and detailed 
gestions. Illustrated. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Educational Exhibit Classroom. 
Samples, and literature describing 
Horlicks, the Original Malted Milk, 
its manufacture and exceptional nu- 
tritive value 
and pre-school age. 


classes. 


for 


for children of school 


India Tea Bureau. 


Representing the tea of 


India. 
Interesting 


growers 


Facts About Tea... A 
folder covering such points as the 
origin of tea, kinds of tea, tea pref- 
erences, when to serve tea, and illus- 
trated directions for preparing tea 
correctly. : 

The Junket Folks. 

Dietetics. A most inter- 
esting and helpful booklet the 
value of milk in the diet and advan- 


nN 
on 


tages of junket as health food. 


. Delicious Quick Desserts. A new 
booklet that contains recipes for 
dozens of tempting desserts; is full 


>, Party and Painting Book. 


including 
ideas on how to entertain, what to 


of practical information, 
serve, and children’s parties, and di- 


rections for ice creams, cottage 
cheese, invalid, and baby foods. 

For young 
children. A very attractive book ex- 
plaining how to make junket by 
rhymes and pictures for the children 
to color, and all sorts of new games 


to play at parties. 


. A Dozen New Ways to Use Milk. 


A very helpful little book regarding 
milk, which includes twelve recipes 
for attractive new uncooked milk 
desserts that can be prepared easily 
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. Fruit and Cereals. 


. Food Economy. 


and quickly. 

. The Story of Cheese. Intensely in- 
teresting description of some of the 
world’s most famous cheeses, where 
they are made and how, with specific 
instructions for home use in cheese 
making. 


. Kellogg Co. 
a. Kaffee Hag Poster. Shows steps in 


the process of removing caffeine 


from coffee. 


. Honey Recipes. Three pamphlets of 


tested honey recipes. 


. Rules for Meal Planning. A small 


felder with foods listed in groups 
as regulating, fuel, and _ building 
foods with rules for combining these 
foods to make balanced meals. 

Diet Series. Leaflets giving pre- 
scribed diet for reducing, constipa- 

tion, anemia, and underweight. Also 
graph showing iron content of com- 
mon foods and health hints card. 

. Campfire Cookery. Individual and 

large size recipes for camp cookery. 

Manuals of cookery for boy scouts 
and campfire girls. 

Camp Menu Guide. Menus and 
recipes for 100 campers. Suggestions 
for cooks and list of staples to be 

ordered. 

. Health is Good Form. Series of 
four leaflets giving adequate menus 
with limited number of calories for 
those who wish to take off a few 
pounds. 

A leaflet giving 

combinations of fruit and cereals and 
recipes. 


. Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 


Food Education Bureau. 


. Dainty Desserts — Salads — Candies. 


A pamphlet illustrated in colors giv- 
ing recipes for salads, savories, and 
desserts made from gelatine. 
Recipes for left- 
overs and plain desserts. A valuable 
pamphlet on the use of gelatine. 


. Studies of Edible Gelatine in the 


A scientific bulletin giving 
of extensive research 
health value of gelatine 
illustrations, directions, 


Dietary. 
the results 
work on the 
with charts, 
and recipes. 
. The Health Value of Gelatine. A 
recipe booklet with suggestions for 
dishes to be served in special diets. 
The information given is based upon 
scientific research as to the value of 
gelatine in these diets. 


», Varying the Monotony of Liquid and 


Soft Diets. Booklet written by one 
of the leading dietitians of the coun- 
try, who in collaboration with a gela- 
tine company prepared, tested, and 
analyzed the caloric calculations of 
each recipe given. 


. Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes. 


A comprehensive pamphlet giving a 
wonderful variety of dessert, salad, 
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. How to Make Good Bread. 


soup, and other palatable and attrac- 
tive recipes that bring variety to the 
diabetic diet. 

Suggestions for a Safe and Sane 
Reducing Diet. 


. Anemic diet sheets. 
. Scientific Chart of the Uses of Gela- 


tine in the Dietary. 


. Electric Refrigerator Recipe Booklet. 
. The Use of Gelatine for Economy 


in Quantity Cooking. Gives a resume 
of the food requirements for large 
quantity cooking, and shows how to 
use gelatine in the planning of eco- 
nomical, attractive meals. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 


recipe book devoted exclusively to 
cheese. Attractive recipes for every 
course in the menu are _ included. 
Illustrated in colors. 


. The Romance of Cheese. The history 


of cheese is presented briefly. Va- 
rieties of cheese are given with de- 
scription and mnaufacture. Booklet 
also has many illustrations. 

Libby, McNeill and Libby. 

Facts Concerning Canned Foods. A 
folder containing a chart of the 
standard grades canned foods 
with descriptions of each. 


of 


. National Peanut Products Ass'n. 


Peanut Butter. A novel folder hold- 
ing recipe cards that tell how to use 
peanut butter. Also contains tables 
of food values and other interesting 
information. 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 


a. Variety of Breads and Rolls. Mimeo- 


graphed sheets giving recipes and 
directions for making many different 
breads, plain or sweet rolls, from 
foundation sponge or dough. 
For teachers and home demonstra- 
tion agents only. 


one 


. The Art of Making Bread (Revised). 


Twenty-four page booklet with col- 


ored illustrations. Contains discus- 
sion of ingredients, explanation of 
each operation, and _ illustrations 


showing every step in bread making 
with tested recipes for many kinds 
of rolls, and coffee cakes. 
Copies for students if desired. 


bread, 


. Detailed Directions for Bread Mak- 


ing. Mimeographed. Explaining every 
step in the process of bread making 
from start to finish. Especially help- 
ful in teaching beginners. 

Large 
wall chart picturing every step in the 
process of bread making. Designed 
to assist teachers in 
operations in 


for classroom 
explaining various 


bread making. 


. Outline of a Course in Bread Mak- 


ing. Mimeographed. Suggestions re- 
garding topics to be included in the 
study of bread making and the logi- 
cal order for introducing them. In- 
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. Ouaker Cereal Products. 


. Coffee Blossoms. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


tended only for teachers and home 
demonstration agents. 

Pet Milk Company. 

Pet Recipes. 300 recipes, tested and 
approved by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, Delineator Home Institute, 
and Modern Priscilla Proving Plant, 
for the expert use of evaporated 
milk instead of expensive whipping 
cream in ice creams, frozen desserts, 
and sauces. Recipes for mayonnaise 
without an egg, butterless fudge, 
milk and fruit juice drinks, and mis- 
cellaneous milk dishes of all kinds 
to help give every member of the 
family their “quart of milk a day” 
Baby Needs Milk from a 
Bottle. The evaporated milk formu- 
las used by nationally known pedia- 
trists for the hundreds of babies in 
their care, and the advice of experts 
for the care and feeding of children 
through the third yeaar. 


. Reprints of articles from the Journal 


of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and Archives of Pediatrics, by 
two of the most eminent pediatrists 
in the United States, telling of their 
outstandingly successful experiences 
with the use of evaporated milk for 
infant feeding. This is late and im- 
portant information that every 
teacher of child care should have on 


file. 


. Procter & Gamble. 


Crisco Literature: 


. Frying Facts. 

. Perfect Pies. 

. Manual of Cakes. 

. Quick Breads—quickly made. 


Desserts. 


. Soups and Sauces. 

. Candies and Confections. 

. Cheese and Eggs. 

. Yeast Breads. 

. School Lunches. 

. Fish and Meat Dishes. 

. Vegetable Cookery. 

. Table Setting and Accessories. 


These 13 manuals comprise the 
Modern Manual of Cookery. 

Any manual will be sent upon receipt 
of 2 cents in stamps. With the en- 
tire set a stiff cloth binder is in- 


cluded free of charge. 


. The Quaker Oats Co. 


. Diagrams of an Oat Grain. Wall 
chart. One to a classroom. 
. Travels of a Rolled Oat. For ele- 


mentary grades but also useful as 
reference with advanced groups. 


. What Science Says—About Oats and 


Other Cereals. One copy to a teacher. 
A Recipe 
Book. Classroom copies available. 
Reid. Murdock, and Co. 

A concise, inter- 
esting description of the cultivation 
and preparation for market of coffee, 
tea, and cocoa. Tllustrated. 
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. The Story of the Tea Plant. 


. Royal 


. Samples of 


Gold. An easily told history of 
maize, from the time Indians taught 
the white man how to plant and use 
it. A step by step description of its 
progress through a modern canning 
factory. Illustrated. 


. Rumford Chemical Works. 
. Making Foods More Healthful, R-98. 
. A Selection of Choice Recipes. X-95. 


A small folder of recipes. 


. Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
. Wheat and Flour Exhibit. 


A small 
wall chart of specimens which show 
wheat in the successive stages of 
flour development. A very useful 
display for a domestic science class- 
room. 

The Story of Occident. An elabo- 
rate, profusely illustrated educational 
book of good size, relating history 
and modern developments of flour 
milling. 

Salada Tea Company, Inc. 

The 
complete story of tea in text and 
illustration. 


. Some Tea Recipes. 
. Cup Reading. 


Sparklets, Inc. 

The Miniature Home Soda Foun- 
tain. A valuable recipe book de- 
voted to carbonated beverages, plam 
and fancy ice creams, and aerated 
waffies. 

The Technical Side of Sparklets. 
Highly informative paper on the uses 
and advantages of carbon dioxide in 
the home. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Royal Baking Powder Booklets. 
Cook Book—School Lunch 


Textiles 


American Bemberg Corp. 

Lesson Project on the identification 
and qualities of Bemberg. 

Diagram which clearly illustrates the 
process used in making Bemberg. 


. A set of glass bottles containing cot- 


ton linters, chemicals, spinning solu- 
tion, etc. 


. A skein of Bemberg yarn ready for 


weaving or knitting. 
representative fabrics 
made of Bemberg. 

Literature for class distribution. 
Limited number of traveling exhibits 
for large state meetings, including 
hosiery, underwear, and garments. 
Information regarding fashion shows 
and lectures for state meetings by 
Home Economics staff. 

Belding Heminway Company. 


. Booklet—Romantic Story of Silk. 
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. The Strength of Sweetness, by Dr. 


Q 


. Temperature Guide. 


Box Royal Menus—Making  Bis- 
cuits. Complete directions for gen- 
eral cookery with emphasis on bak- 
ing. Menu suggestions suitable for 
both school or home use. 

Royal Baking Guide. Selection of 
standard recipes with variations, 
calorie content of recipes, high alti- 
tude baking, and other information 
on temperatures. 

Includes proper 
temperatures for baking, frying, and 
sugar cookery. 


. Large Cream of Tartar Wall Chart 


and small charts. Both are free to 


teachers of home home economics 
for classroom use. The latter are 
miniatures of the large chart, on 


small single sheets for student’s note 
books. 

Classification of Baking Powders. 
Describes the three principal classes 
of baking powders. 

Royal Gelatin Dessert Booklets: 


. Menus and Recipes for Royal Quick 


Setting Gelatin Dessert. Complete 
directions, menus, and recipes cover- 
ing all courses in a menu. 


. Camp Menu Guide. Menus, recipes, 


and market orders based on 100 
eaters, covering all forms of food 
suitable for school, cafeteria, 
camp use. For directors only. 


Sugar Institute. 


and 


Woods Hutchinson. 


. Leaflet of new and unusual recipes. 
. Good News for those who Cook 


about a New Seasoning. An illus- 
trated leaflet stressing the use of 
sugar as a seasoning. 


137. 
. The Food Value of the Banana. A 
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. The Story of the Banana. 
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United Fruit Co. 


booklet showing nutritive value of 
the banana, compiled by recognized 
authorities. 

Featuring 
the history of the banana, its impor- 
tance as an article of commerce, and 
its food value. Illustrated. 


. Washburn Crosby Co., Inc. 
. A Kernel of Wheat. Simplified Model 


Flour Mill. Bread Making Chart. 
Three well prepared wall charts for 
food study classes. Price 15 cents 
each. 


. Baking Better Bread Booklet. Splen- 


did reference book for teachers of 


food work. Price 10 cents. 


. Instruction Sheet for making a stand- 


ard American loaf of bread. 


. Story of Wheat from Seed to Flour. 


General reference book for teachers. 
Wheat and Flour Primer. 


. Hints on the Method and Baking of 


Cakes. 
Simplified Rules for Bread Making. 


. Macaroni Booklet. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Bulletins—Grape Juice, a Healthful 
Food, a popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice and its value in 
the diet. Supplementing sheets con- 
tain tested recipes and valuable data 
regarding grape juice for children. 
The Wheatena Corp. 

Feeding the Child from Crib to Col- 
lege. Written by an eminent child 
specialist. Contains a wealth of au- 
thoritative information on foods, in- 
cluding diets for normal, under- 
weight and over-weight children. 


and Related Subjects 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing Equipment, Notions and Patterns 


b. 


143. 
a. Pattern booklet for rug-making. 
b. 


d. 


. Film—Romance of Silk. 


Educational exhibit—silk culture cab- 
inet, oak box, glass top—$2.00. 

One reel, 
hand colored, 1,000 feet, non-inflam- 
mable. Loaned to educational insti- 
tutions only. Not for sale. 

Emile Bernat & Sons Co. Yarns. 


Sample yarn cards. 

. Circulars. 

Magazine, The Handicrafter, bi- 
monthly, on handweaving, needle- 


point, embroidery. $2.00 a year. 


. M. C. D. Borden & Sons. 


Send for advance information of 
interest to Home Economics teachers 
regarding the fourth National Bor- 
den Fabrics dressmaking contest for 
1931. An announcement of the Prize 
Awards in the third annual 1930 Na- 
tional Borden Fabrics dressmaking 


145. 


a. 


146. 


147. 


. Sewing Events. 


contest will also be sent. 

3otany Worsted Mills. 

Educational exhibit showing princi- 
pal processes in the manufacture of 
woolens and worsteds. 


. Blueprints for construction of per- 


manent wood frame for above ex- 

hibit 

The Bucilla and Bear 
Mfg. Co. 


Educational 


sent free upon request 
Brand Yarn 
exhibit showing 
manufacturing 


pro- 
cesses of worsted 
yarns, and illustrated booklets. Price 
$2.00 for complete exhibit and book- 
lets. 

Jureau of Costume Art. 

A thirty-two page 
booklet of competitive events de- 
signed to stimulate pupil and public 
interest in the development of sew- 
ing skill. Price 35 cents. 
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. Butterick Quarterly. 


. Making Smart Clothes. 


. The 


. Cheney 


. Why Marian Sews: A True Story. 
An illustrated folder including test 
for skill in simple hand and machine 


sewing operations. Sample free on 


request. 
The Burson Knitting Co. 
3ooklet entitled The Burson Idea, 


describing manufacture of all types 
of hosiery and yarns used in hosiery 
construction. 

3utterick Publishing Co. 

Free to teach- 
ers with coupon distributed by Edu- 
cational Service Department on re- 
quest. 


. Illustrative material—charts,  bulle- 
tins, etc. emphasizing sty!es and 
fabrics. 


. Teachers’ Outline for Dressmaking 


Course. Bulletin 23A. 
Complete, 
practical text. 30c. Postage prepaid. 


Cannon Mills, Inc. 


. Booklet, Ten Kinds of Baths. 

. Leaflets on sheets and towels. 

. Sales-clerk’s Manual on cotton. 

. One dozen towels of various grades 


—for school or home demonstration 
use. $3.50, including postage. 


. Cantilever Sales Corp. 
. How are Your Feet?—Your Shoes? 


A leaflet with a miniature series of 
six charts which show the anatomi- 
cal structure of the foot and leg, 
having outline, full-length figures de- 
scribing the relation of the foot to 
posture. 

A set of wall charts in two 
colors, size 19” x 25”. Invaluable for 
teaching posture and giving the es- 
sentials of a well-fitting shoe. These 
charts are printed on good quality 
paper, having hanger attached. One 


six 


set to a school. 
the Foundation of 
Health. Leaflet giving a set of exer- 
cises for strengthening the foot. 
State number of copies required for 
to 


Foot is 


distribution classes. 

Comfort. Booklet giving informa- 
tion about shoe fitting, illustrating 
good styles to wear for every occa- 
sion. 

Celanese Corporation of America. 


Booklet, Celanese. 
3ooklet, Color Harmony in_ the 
Home. 

. Swatches of Celanese fabrics of dif- 


ferent weaves and designs which are 
sent to textile teachers on request. 


3. L. C.. Chase and Co. 


Small case showing the process of 


manufacturing mohair upholstery 


velvet. Samples. 

Cheney Brothers. 

Color Index—an analysis of color 
trends issued monthly. 

educational charts. Seven 
charts describing and illustrating the 
manufacture of silk from raw mate- 
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. Story of Silk. 


. What Length Sheets? 


. Reprint 


rial to finished product. Cost for the 
set, $1.00. 

Bound book giving 
history of silk from discovery in the 
Orient to the present day. 


. The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
. Pamphlets — Qualities 


of Cotton. 
3rief summary of outstanding quali- 
ties of cotton. 

A study to 
show that sheets should be bought 
in relation to certain standards of 
use and not as an incidental item. 
3ulletin—Flashes of Fashion. A style 
digest of current information from 
authoritative style sources, issued 
every three weeks. 


. Fall Fashion Trends in Cottons. A 


supplementary sheet to our Pattern 
Croquis Sketches and 
swatches of fabrics suggestive for 
classroom use. 


Service. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills. 


. Interesting Facts About Cotton and 


Wool, by Frank Willard Thomas, 
reprint showing the difference be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and how to determine natural 
wool. 


. Interesting booklets describing sleep- 


ing garments for children and adults. 


57. Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation. 
a. Booklet 


of Uniforms for Home 
Economics students—teachers—dieti- 
tians, showing illustrations of uni- 
formed models costing from $1.95 
up. State number of copies required 
for distribution. 


. Swatches of materials, showing 
fabrics used in uniforms. 
. Sample of students’ uniforms for 


classes sent on approval to Home 
Economics teachers. 


. The Durene Association of America. 
a. Lecture 


by educational representa- 
tive. The Durene Association will 
be glad to send its educational rep- 
resentative to speak on durene and 
its uses, and the importance of 
durene (quality mercerized yarns) 
in the cotton field as well as in the 
sphere of home economics. This lec- 
ture is supplemented by a display of 
durene fabrics and garments. 
3ooklet — What Every Woman 
Wants to Know. Subtitle: A New 
Name _ for Convenience, A 
Guarantee of Quality in Things you 
Like to Wear and Use in Your 
Homes. 


your 


of Practical Home _ Eco- 
nomics story of durene from the 
issue of June, 1930. 


. Diagram showing difference between 


ordinary cotton fibres and durene. 
Durene fabric samples—both woven 
and knitted. 


. Cones of durene yarns. 


Earnshaw Knitting Co. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


a. Baby’s Outfit Book. A 64 page book 
containing authoritative information 
concerning prenatal care and the 
care of the baby during the first two 
years. It summarizes the best knowl- 
edge and most recent developments. 

. The Toddler. A treatise on the child 
from two to six years, taking him 
through the “pre-school” or “neg- 
lected age”. This book describes che 
care, feeding, dressing, and habit 
training of toddlers. 

. Pattern and fold direction for the 
Vanta square-fold pinless diaper. 
N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc. 
The genuine Everfast Wash Fabrics. 
A Little Book of Fabric Facts, 
showing comparative tests of ordi- 
nary dyes with Everfast dyes; also 
information about cotton fabrics; 
containing two envelopes of swatches 
of Everfast fabrics in different 
colors and designs. 

The Esmond Mills. 

. Shall It Be Cotton or Wool? 

. Selecting Baby’s Blankets. 

. The Selection and Care of Blankets. 

. An Explanation of the Pelage Prin- 
ciple of Blanket Construction. 

. The Story of Bunny Esmond (for 
children). 

f. The Esmond Color Chart for Home 

Decoration. 10c. 

g. Esmond Wool Doll Blanket. Colors: 
gold or green. Each 25c. 

h. Esmond Cortex Cotton Doll Blanket. 
Colors: Gold or green. Each 25c. 

. Educational Display Cabinet. $2.50. 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 

a. Colorscope—75c. For elementary 
study of color harmony; shows hue, 
value, chroma of ten principal colors 
in relation to each other. 

b. Booklet—Clothing Budgets, free. 
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Friedberger-Aaron Co. 

a. The F-A Quality Bias Fold Fashion 
Book—which shows how bias fold 
tapes add to the style, attractiveness, 
and wearing qualities of all sorts of 
garments. 

b. F-A Quality product wall chart, 
showing methods of application of 
bias tapes. 

c. F-A Quality bias tape folders for 
distribution to your students. As 
many as you may require. These 
show full descriptions of bias fold 
tapes with illustrations. 

. One package F-A Quality bias fold 
tape. This is a specimen piece to 
show high quality of materials and 
workmanship. 

e. One swatch of F-A Quality Ap-li- 
kay Banding. A new trimming of 
wide popularity. 

Charge to cover mailing of all the 
material listed is 10c. 

. Fruit of the Loom Mills. 

a. Educational cards—16, portraying 

the story of cotton from the field 


A~ 
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. The Six Bedroom 


. Educational 


, Chart 


. Blanket exhibit. 
. Nashua Blankets. 
20”. 
cents. 


through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. $1.00. 
Check or money order. 


. Lantern slides and lecture, covering 


the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transporta- 
tion costs. 


. Sample swatches of 30 Fruit of the 


Loom fabrics. Free. 

Geo. E. Keith Co. 
Walk-Over Shoes. 
Booklet—Your Foot Health. 


. Kenwood Mills. 


The makers of Kenwood all wool 
blankets offer three types of material 
for classroom use: 

The Kenwood 7 card lecture display. 
Color Schemes 


Book. 


. The Kenwood color harmony chart. 


State how many copies required. 
Quantities are limited. 

Klearflax Linen Looms. 

process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all its 
various stages of manufacture from 
flax plant to finished fabric (all 


schools). 50 cents. 


. Booklet—Rugs and Carpets of Linen 


and Their Place in Modern Home 


Decoration (all schools). 


. Interior decorating exhibit contain- 


ing actual samples 9” x 12” of Klear- 
flax linen rugs and carpets, drapery 
fabrics, and wall papers in harmo- 
nious combinations for every room 
in the home, also containing folder 
treatise on interior decoration (all 
schools). $1.00. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
dress shields and 


on rubber 


goods. 


. The Romance of Rubber, a booklet 


on rubber. One copy for each pupil. 


. Dress shield cut open, showing con- 


struction. 
Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc. 
Lesher Mohairs. 


. Booklet—Fabrics of Lasting Beauty. 
. Samples of fabrics to teachers. 
. Course in Interior Decoration. 


The Narrow Fabric Co. 

Exhibit different trimmings, 
mounted cards, and ways of 
Useful booklet—actual 


of 
on 
using them. 
samples. 

Nashua Manufacturing Co. 


. Booklet, Pick Your Winning Colors. 


Samples of Indian Head Cloth, In- 
dian Head Broadcloth, both in plain 
colors and prints. 


. Two-reel motion picture trip through 


the mills, showing how Nashua 
Blankets and Indian Head fabrics 
are made. Free except for shipping 
charges. 


Price 50 cents. 
Doll’s size 16” by 


Pink or blue plaid. Price 10 
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. NATIONAL Bellas Hess Co., 
. Style Book (catalog). 
. The Health—Care of the Baby. Dr. 


. Portfolio 


. Folders describing products. 


. Scranton 


. Booklet, Form 1945, 


. Booklet, Form 1976, 


. Wall Charts, Forms 2025 and 


. Reference 


. Reference 


. Trimstitch 


. Modern 


Inc. 


Fischer. 


Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 


uct, 20c. 


30oklet, Personality Bedrooms, in 
terms of Lady Pepperell colored 
sheets and pillow cases. 10c. 


of Interiors, illustrating 
the use of unbleached sheeting as a 
decorative fabric. 10c. 

Free. 


. Scranton Lace Co. 
. Scranton Drapery Style Book. 
. Lustre Bedspreads. Illustrated book- 


let in color. 

Colonial Lace. 
Lurelle Guild, one of the 
authorities on American 
Leaflet showing his design. 


Leaflet by 
foremost 
antiques. 


5. Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
. Booklet, Form 1876, Machine Sewing. 
. Booklet, Form 1917, 


Short Cuts to 
Home Sewing. 

How to Make 
Dresses. 

How to Make 
Children’s Clothes. 
30oklet, Form 2013, 
Draperies. 

3ooklet, Form 1689, A Manual of 
Family Sewing Machines. 

Wall Charts, Forms 2023 and 
for Class 66 and 99 Machines. 


How to Make 


i) 


2024 


2026 
for Class 101 Machines. 


. Singer Service for Schools: 


An intensive course of practical ma- 
chine operation and adjustment for 
sewing teachers, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one 
day each, according to local needs 
and conditions. 

Free textbooks for teachers taking 
the course. 

Free loan of machines for practice 
work by teachers, if machines are 
not available. 

Free materials for the use of teach- 
ers for practice work. 

Free manuals on machine sewing for 
pupils of sewing classes. 

Free wall charts, illustrating thread- 
ing of machine and bobbin. 

A demonstration for sewing 
classes when the intensive teachers’ 
course has been completed. 

The Spool Cotton Co. 

Chart of Thread and 
Needle Sizes—a 9” by 4” card for 
individual students. 

Chart of Thread and 
Needle Sizes—a 16” by 36” chart for 
classroom use. 

Folder—a_ descriptive 
folder showing nineteen uses of a 


lesson 


new thread. 


Sewing Book—presenting 


© 


177. 


180. 


181. 


. Exhibit — glass-covered, 
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new and improved methods of fash- 
ionable and practical sewing. 
Easy-to-do Crochet Edges—contain- 
ing fourteen edge finishes for dresses, 
lingerie, and linens. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. Many 
pieces of great historical interest. 
Reliable source of shoe information, 
both 
lets, ete. 

Exhibits and lectures when occasion 


historical and technical. Book- 


warrants. 


. Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills. 

. Booklet—Restful Sleep. A helpful 

illustrated booklet on correct bed- 


making. 25 copies free, additional 


ce pies 5c each. 


. Sample cards of Utica, Mohawk, and 


Utica percale brands of sheets and 


pillow showing quality and 


size, white and colored. 


cases, 


20 x 24 — 
showing the stages cotton passes 
through from raw state to finished 
pillow case and sheet. Will loan for 
thirty days upon request from prin- 
cipal of school on school letterhead. 


. The Viscose Co. 


Miniature display of Viscose process, 
Six Steps in the Making of Rayon, 
which includes five envelopes con- 
taining: 

1. Spruce wood chips. 

. Wood pulp. 

. Alkali cellulose. 
xanthate. 


Ww Do 


4. Cellulose 
5. Small vial of viscose solution. 
6. Skein of finished yarn. 
7. Samples of rayon fabrics. 
Compactly packed in small box. 

A book, The Story of Rayon, nicely 
leather cover; 
including 


bound in imitation 


beautifully illustrated, 


eight color plates showing the fin- 


ished garments and layout of the 


factories. 


. Wall chart showing various steps in 


the manufacture of Viscose Rayon. 


The Viscose Co. 

The Romance of Rayon, a two reel 
movie illustrating the complete pro- 
cedure of the manufacture of rayon 
yarns by the viscose process. This 
will be loaned to high school, normal 
school, and college teachers, the bor- 
rower to pay express charges one 
way. 

Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc. 

Famous Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners, 
with features that help in making 
attractive garments and Koh-i-noor 
Snap Tape, with a wide range of 
uses. Both known and used all over 
the world. 

Samples and interesting folder sent 


for 4 cents in postage. 
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a. Educational 


d. Leaflet 


186. 


. Adult 


. Textile Fibers, 


. Warren Featherbone Co. 

process exhibit—espe- 
cially interesting card of bias fold 
tape showing process of manufac- 
turing from lint cotton to finished 
product. 


b. Color chart of bias fold tape. 


. Specimen package of home-sewing 
accessories. 

illustrating and describing 
many practical and interesting uses 
for Warren’s Bias Fold Tape. 


>. One sample each of any six of these 


products—Bias Facing, Bias Fold 
Tape, Blanket Binding, Button Loop- 
ing, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 


183. 
. Samples and patterns on the use of 


QO 


185. 


. Samples 


Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Three-tone Bias Frill, Tri-color 
Trim, Two-color Trim, Weighted 
Tape. 

Western Felt Works. 


felt for costumes and home use. 
of Westfelt, a carpet 
cushion. 


. M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd. 
. Inside 


Facts about our Whittall 
Rugs and Carpets. Illus., 23 pages, 
details on manufacture. 

300klet—Color Harmony 
Home. Colored illus., 24 pages. 


in the 


. Rug Analysis. 27” x 18” sample show- 


ing each step in weaving. $5.00. 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Miscellaneous 


jon 


. Wright’s Sewing Book. 
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. Color card of fabric samples show- 


ing colors, qualities, and widths of 
Wright’s bias fold tape. 

New Fall 
issue, No. 23, an all-color 32 page 
book with new designs for the use 
of bias fold tape. Many helpful sug- 
gestions for clothing, home improve- 
ment, and Christmas projects. 


. Leaflet-—Bias Fold Tape in the Mak- 


ing. Describing the influence of 
manufacturing processes on bias tape 
selection. 


. Leaflet-—Bias Fold Tape and How 


to Use It. Describing various bias 
tape methods of construction, in- 
cluding mitered corners, bindings, 
facings, strappings, etc. 


Housefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, etc. 


all Brothers Co. 

Ball Blue Book of Canning and Pre- 
serving Recipes. A 56 page book 
containing complete information and 
instructions on all methods of home 
canning. Contains than 200 
canning and preserving recipes. 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cory. 
Pyrofax Division— 


more 


In the House Around the Corner 
—booklet describing how you can 
cook with real gas beyond the 


gas mains by means of Pyrofax Gas 
Service, fully illustrated, and com- 
paring the cost of Pyrofax gas with 
electricity, coal, and oil. 

Pyrofax gas is distributed in cylin- 
ders anywhere in the U. S. A. and 
it can be installed without interrupt- 
ing the daily routine of the kitchen. 
The Century Co. 

Education Homemaking. 
By Verna M. Payson and Alice 
Haley. 8vo, 251 pages. Price, $2.25. 
A comprehensive study of the prin- 
ciples and present-day practices of 
giving adults instruction in home- 
making. It is based both upon the 
authors’ own experience in the field 
and on extensive study of recent 


in 


experiments, reports, and surveys. 


. The Sewing Book. By Blanche E. 


Hyde. 8vo, 248 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

Simple and practical instruction in 
the processes of sewing most com- 
monly used, with discussions of va- 
rious cloths, and advice on the care 
and use of tools and equipment. 
Yarns, and Fabrics. 
By Helen A. Bray. 8vo, 236 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

Presents in easily understood lan- 
guage all the information regarding 


190. 


191. 


193. 


194. 


. Gem 


. Leaflet — Gem 


the manufacture, buying, and care of 
textile fibers, yarns, and fabrics that 
a housewife needs to know. 


. Clauss Shear Co. 


Exhibit showing stages of manufac- 
ture of shears. Shipping prepaid. 
Corning Glass Works. 

Getting the Most out of Foods. A 
foods specialist describes how to 
prepare 30 different meals which are 
baked all-at-the-same-time. Most of 
the foods can be served in the Pyrex 
utensils in which they are baked. 
This booklet is of interest to home 
management, equipment, and foods 
It also shows the shapes 
and of utensils which are 
available and describes the advan- 
tages of heat-resisting glass oven- 
ware. 
Gem 
Gem 


classes. 
sizes 


Appliances, Inc. 

Kitchen Mechanic. 

Saves Minutes to Mealtime—a 
descriptive booklet, illustrated, show- 
ing the various appliances and at- 
tachments that can be used with the 
Gem Kitchen Mechanic. Valuable 
for use in the Departments of Home 
Economics in the schools. 
Kitchen Mechanic 
Recipes. 


. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Interesting samples of papers for 


. The refrigerator. 
. Cooking. 
. Cleaning furniture. 


S. Karpen and Bros. 
Booklet—Beautiful Interiors. 
able in small quantities. 
Makers of Karpen furniture and 
mattresses. 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 
Steps in Canning, free. Three illus- 
trated leaflets showing canning via 


Avail- 


195. 


196. 


o 


197. 


198. 


a 


199, 


_" 
-) 


200. 


201. 





open kettle, cold pack, or oven can- 
ning method. Each step illustrated 
by movie-tones. 

The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co. 
KitchenAid. An illustrated booklet 
showing the manifold uses of this 
complete electrical food preparing 
machine in Departments of Home 
Economics of schools and colleges. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


. Teaching Problems in Home Eco- 


nomics, by Treva E. Kauffman. $1.80. 


. Home Economics in Education, by 


Isabel Bevier. $2.00. 
Little, Brown & Co. Publications. 


. Marketing and Housework Manual, 


by S. Agnes Donham, revised and 
enlarged edition; provides an outline 
for marketing—planning, purchasing 
and use. Price $2.00. 


. The House and Its Care, by Mary 


L. Matthews. Teaches how to plan 
a comfortable home, to decorate and 
equip it, and to manage it within a 
given income. The subject-matter is 
organized into projects followed by 
“Problems and Practice”. Price $1.50. 
Metal Sponge Sales Corp. 


. Literature illustrating the best way 


to sponge away the grime and grease 
with Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge. 


. Sample of Metal Sponge, 10 cents. 


Monroe Chemical Co. 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes and Putnam 
Tints. 


. Booklet— The Charm of Color— 


Ways of Beautifying the Home. 


. Teacher's Manual. 


Nat’l. Aniline and Chemical Co. 
Magazine—Dyestuffs. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


. Better Ways to Wash and Clean. 


How to use Borax to best advantage 
(Continued on page 279) 
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A word to the teacher 


about “the coffee that lets you sleep” 





Orten the teacher of home economics is 
called on to settle the question of coffee. 
Most people know that coffee contains 
the drug caffeine, and that it is apt to 
cause sleeplessness and affect the nerves. 

But many people don’t know that it is 
unnecessary to give up coffee at any time. 
For Kellogg today is manufacturing a 
coffee that is free of caffeine. It is Kellogg’s 
Kaffee Hag Coffee—‘the coffee that lets 
you sleep.” 

Kaffee Hag Coffee is real coffee—of 


delicious blend, of wonderful flavor. By 


Name 





Address__— 


a special process, 97% of the caffeine is 
extracted from the choicest coffee beans. 
So skilfully is this done that not one whit 
of coffee’s priceless flavor and cheering 
aroma is lost. 

Make Kaffee Hag Coffee exactly as you 
do any other coffee. Drink it and you can’t 
detect a difference. Yet it will never cause 
you to lose sleep or affect your nerves. 

Kaffee Hag Coffee is equally delicious 
served hot for cold days or iced for warm 
days. Send the coupon for a free trial can 


of this wonderful coffee. 


folloyy? 


K4FFEE HAG COFFEE 


THE PRICE IS NOW MATERIALLY REDUCED 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Dept. HE-s, Battle Creek .Michigan 
Please send me, free, a 14-Ib. can of Kaffee Hag Coffee. (Offer good in U.S.A. only.) 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Notes of Interest 


The importance of home eco- 
nomics in recog- 
nized more and more widely as 


education is 


time goes on, and such a proof 
of the furnished in 
the City, 
Tennessee, is encouraging to 


fact as is 
schools of Richard 
those of us who are working 
under difficulties, and gratifying 
to everyone in the field. Richard 
City is a small industrial com- 
munity where the population is 
very largely employed in one 
As a memorial to the 
enlisted the town, the 
Richard Hardy Memorial School 
was built by the company and 
its expenses are paid partly by 


industry. 
men of 


the company and partly by taxa- 
tion. 

“The primary purpose of the 
school is to build a better com- 
munity,” the director, Mr. Rob- 
ert M. Chenault, explains in an 
address given at the First Re- 
Home 
Economics in Cincinnati and re- 
printed in “School Life” 
June. “Home Economics, in our 


gional Conference on 


for 


opinion, is the most important 
part of the program,” he goes 


on to say. “More than any 
other subject it helps to meet all the 
seven objectives” (of the seven cardinal 


basis of 


The 


the curriculum in this school was a sur- 


principles of education). 


vey of the lives of the pupils, which re- 
vealed that most of the girls engage in 
The 


needs of this particular community were 


all the activities of home making. 


discovered to be slightly different from 
those of other towns, and accordingly a 
program was worked out to teach these 
girls the things which should meet their 
peculiar needs as well as give them a 
general foundation in home making and 
the art of more gracious living. The 
activities are grouped under the heads of 
“foods, health, and 
clothing, personal appearance, and related 


related activities; 
work; the house and its management.” 
The work is being very successful; its 
results are greatly appreciated by the 
townspeople, and standards are being ma- 
terially raised. 


The need that exists among teachers 
in public schools for illustrative material 
with which to teach color in relation to 
Home Economics courses, especially 
clothing, has been met in a clever way 





MISS FLORENCE L. SWAIN 


Director of Household Arts in the Public School System of 
Chicago, who was recently elected President of the 


Association of Home Economics 


by Mu Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
of Buffalo State Teachers College, New 
York. The account of this, as published 
in the last issue of the New York State 
Fiome Economics News Letter, says “We 
material of 
the different 


principles and to aid in making explana- 


have started a collection of 


various colors to illustrate 


tions to the children. The pieces are one 
yard in length of a firm quality of flat 
crepe. It is our intention to select the 
primary and intermediate colors, together 
with a neutral gray and a few samples 
to illustrate value and intensity. Working 
with these as a basis we hope to add to 
the collection from year to year. 

By combining the colors, different color 
harmonies may be The yard 
lengths are convenient for draping so the 
effect of various colors may be tried. 

At the present the samples are 
all of one texture. Later, we hope to add 


shown. 


time 


samples of contrasting textures. 

The material will be loaned to Home 
Economics teachers upon their request 
and the payment of postage. Each teacher 
will be allowed to keep the material for 
a limited time only, in order that it may 
be of use to as many people as possible 
during the year.” 


A Note About 


Our Frontispiece 
(This, also, is reprinted from 
Leslie’s Weekly) 

The Women’s Free Training 
School at 47 East Tenth Street 
has become one of the most de- 
serving of the institutions for 
which New York City is famed. 
Here the efforts to confer prac- 


tical benefits upon the poor 
working-girls appear to have 
attained the focus of success. 


Our present purpose is to speak 
of the cooking classes, and illus- 
trate a scene during the fourth 
lesson. Shortly before noon the 
women and girls began swarm- 
ing the back parlor of the insti- 
tution, where the first part of 
the program—a lecture on cul- 
inary matters, by the Secretary, 
Miss Corson—was_ conducted. 
The bill of fare was analyzed, 
.the percentage of nitrates, car- 
bonates and phosphates given— 
the relation of each to the needs 
of the body, and the necessity of 
supplying all in various propor- 
tions as shown by experiments 
which were fully narrated, hav- 


American 


ing been previously explained to the 
class. This was followed by practi- 
cal advice on the choice of food for 


different seasons, advice supposed to be 
valuable in masticating. The lecture over, 
Miss Corson conducted her class to the 
kitchen, where she transferred them to 
the chef, M. Pallas. It is fitted up with 
all the appointments belonging to a well- 
In the center of the 
for action, 
stood 


regulated kitchen. 
room was a table prepared 
and between this and the range 
M. Pallas, in his white blouse, apron and 
cap. His class formed a semi-circle about 
him, extending from the sink to one 
corner of the range, the ladies with note- 
books and pencils in their hands. First, 
he went through the operations of making 
queen fritters, and followed these with 
the preparation of potatoes a la Lyonaise, 
and other dainties. Every movement and 
every addition of material were clearly 
explained, the students evincing the 
utmost attention. A thorough course of 
instruction at this school will greatly 
enhance the value of service of working- 
girls, while to young ladies of wealthier 
promise it will afford the means of mak- 
ing some men supremely happy in the 
future. 
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Interesting the School 
Administrators in 


Home Economics 
(Continued from page 253) 


needs to be based upon a clear recognition 
that this must by no means be taken to 
require that all girls be given identical 
work. Equal opportunity here as else- 
where often means opportunity to take 
different kinds of work. 

To no single group of teachers is it 
given to do more to bring home to 
students the need of improving the quality 
of life rather than of extending its 
quantity. Home economics in its very title 
implies dealing with the materials of life. 
Teachers have frequently felt some re- 
lease from the material and _ purely 
economic factors by calling themselves 
teachers of homemaking. On the other 
hand the term homemaking is open to the 
objection that it fails to imply the broad 
social relationships involved. At all 
events, if future homes are to be happy 
and contented, boys and girls must some- 
how be taught that the secret of happiness 
and content lies in the quality of life. 
Work can be relieved of drudgery not 
by giving it another name, but by filling it 
with meaning. Teachers of household 
arts have already pointed the way to a 
genuine culture through the discovery of 
the widening relations of their subject- 
matter to other fields and hence of its 
profound significance for the whole of 
life. 

What we need just now in the field of 
home economics as in many other fields 
is integrative thinking. We need the kind 
of creative leadership that will bring into 
unity all the scattered eleme in this 
rapidly expanding sector of the educa- 
tional frontier. It is a common and per- 
haps a proper boast that no other subject 
offers so much in answer to the challenge 
of those old friends of ours, the seven 
cardinal principles of secondary education. 
If this boast is to be made good it will 
require the services of a long list of 
experts, including the psychologist, the 
sociologist, and the curriculum maker, as 
well as the teacher and the supervisor. 
But above all it will require a philosopher. 
Home economics seems to be anxious and 
troubled about many things. It has won 
a place in the sun. To keep that place 
but one thing is needful, a sound philoso- 
phy of social life. 

Socrates, inquiring into the nature of 
justice in one of the dialogues of Plato’s 
“Republic”, conceives the state as arising 
out of the needs of mankind. No one 
being self-sufficing, human beings coop- 
erate in mutual service. He draws a picture 
of what some call a primitive state, but 
one based upon this principle of mutual 
Service, a state quiet, industrious, simple, 


but happy and contented. One of his 
disciples, Glaucon, listens with growing 
impatience to his description of this rustic 
life where olives, cheese, onions, cabbages, 
and other country herbs are the main 
staples of the diet with a dessert of figs 
and berries and beech nuts roasted at the 
fire. How disappointing, how disgusting, 
to a refined and sophisticated taste like 
Glaucon’s is this picture of the simple life. 
“Yes, Socrates”, said he, “and if you were 
making a city of pigs how else would 


273 
you feed the beasts!” “What then would 
you have?” asks the philosopher. And in 
the reply made by his sleek and prosper- 
ous and self-satisfied disciple speak whole 
generations of practical-minded, industri- 
ous, money-making, comfort-loving men, 
speaks this age of sporadic industry, of 
disjointed production, of ineffectual 
energy, of stunted ideals, of over-fed 
egoism. 

“Why, you should give them the proper- 

(Continued on page 274) 
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ne. home econ- than a bright who insist on clean cows, 


omists are saying 
that high-quality evapo- 
rated milk is the best for 
cooking. Pediatricians are saying 
that high-quality evaporated milk is 
the best for babies. 

The emphasis is on quality. With 
evaporated milk coming into greater 
prominence every day, how import- 
ant it is to know what is behind the 
label! 

Look behind the Carnation label. 
There you will discover Carnation’s 
own farm, where scientific breeding 
is developing better cows, giving 
better milk—benefiting all dairy- 
men who supply Carnation’s con- 
denseries. 

A trained corps of Carnation field 
men stands behind this label—men 
who guard quality at the source; 





“From 
Contented Cows” 
on the 
label means 
unsweetened 
EVAPORATED 


MI ; 
of highest quality 














clean milking, quick cool- 


tin can ing of the milk, and 


swift transportation to 
the condensery. 

Behind this label, too, are Car- 
nation chemists and laboratory tech- 
nicians, accepting only the purest, 
freshest milk; processing it with 
scientific care. 

Can you doubt that Carnation 
Milk must be better milk for all this 
watchfulness? Is it surprising that 
this is the world’s largest-selling 
brand of evaporated milk? 

Let us send you the Carnation 
Cook Book and the Carnation Baby 
soth are free. Address Car- 
Company, 965 Carnation 


Book. 


nation 


Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis., or 1065 
Stuart Bldg., 


Aylmer, Ont. 


Seattle, Wash., or 


© 1930, C. Co. 
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Pom Tongs 


INDISPENSABLE FOR— 


Turning bacon, toast, potatoes, meats. 
Lifting boiled eggs and vegetables. 
Removing hot dishes from oven. 
Handling fabrics in dye. 

Serving cracked ice. 


Has serrated grip edge which holds with- 
out tearing. Made of cold rolled steel, 


Introductory Offer 


for Demonstration 


Set of 3 POM TONGS—$1.00 
Sold Separately—6 inch, 25 cents 
9 inch, 50 cents—12 inch, 75c 





finished in bright chromium plate. 














a ge. POM Cooking-Service-Household TONGS 


Write POM TONGS enclosing stamps, money 
order or check. 


52 Gramercy Park, North, New York City 


Keepin: 
. Institute 
WOUSEKEE PING MAC 
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Garter Sew-ons 
Gift Tyings 


Bead Cord 
Belting 


*Bias Facing Girdelin 
*Bias Fold Tape Girdles 
*Blanket Binding Guimpes 


Hair Curlers 
Hat Wire 
Hip Flares 
Lamp Shade 
Binding 
*Lingerie Braid 
Lingerie Elastic 
*Lingerie Ribbon 
and Shoulder 
Straps 
Ribbon Wire 


Boned Belting 
Button Loop Elastic 
*Button Looping 
Christmas Tyings 
Collar Flares 
Collar Supports 
Comb Cleaners 
Dress Linings 
*Elastic Braid 
Elastic Corset 


Webbing *Rick Rack Braid 
*Featherbone *Three Tone Bias 
Flower Wire Frill 
Frilled Elastic *Tri-Color Trim 
*Frilling *Two-Color Trim 


Garter Belts *Weighted Tape 


We also offer, free, an especially interest- 
ing process card for fast color bias fold 
tape, showing process of manufacture 
from lint cotton to finished product. 
This is particularly valuable for teachers. 
Also includes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren's” Bias Fold Tape. 














THE WARREN FEATHERBONE Co. 





Check this List of Products 


for Whatever Free Samples 


You Would Like 


HER is a list of some of the pro- 
ducts manufactured by The War- 
ren Featherbone Company and_ sold 
under the famous “Warren’s” trade- 
mark, as showne below. 


We shall be glad to make up and send 
to you, with our compliments, a special 
package of samples of any six products 
marked with an asterisk, thus (*), 
which you choose—one sample of each 
product. Only one set of samples can 
be supplied to any one individual, but 
each person may choose any product so 
marked. 





This unusual offer provides samples of 
products that will prove helpful to 
Home Demonstration Agents, Home 
Economics Teachers and others similarly 
engaged, and it enables each reader to 
select whatever samples will be most 
useful in his or her individual work. 


Simply check the list, write your name 
and address on the margin, tear it out 
and send to us, or if you do not wish 
to mar this magazine, just mail a post- 


card. ~ 


ee 


“Warren’s” are Quality Products 
“In Step with Style” 


UITONS 
* & & 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN 


29 WarREN SQUARE 
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Interesting the School 
Administrators in 


Home _ Economics 
(Continued from page 273) 


ties of life. People who are to be 
comfortable are accustomed to lie on 
sofas, and dine off tables, and they should 
have dainties and desserts in the modern 
fashion.” 

“Yes”, said Socrates, “now I under- 
stand; the question is not only how a 
State, but how a luxurious State is to be 
created.” 

As it were in parable, the choice is 
before us. Is it Glaucon’s city of pigs, 
full and in sweet repose, that we aim at, 
or is it the city of the philosopher where 
justice dwells in the common attitudes 
and habits of men? We are being chal- 
lenged to define the ends of education. 
To the teachers of all the arts, but especi- 
ally it seems to me to teachers of house- 
hold arts, is granted an opportunity to 
make clear the distinction between the 
issues of life and the properties of life. 

What we need is not so much more 
people who see in education security for 
conventions and established institutions as 
more people who see in education a con- 
tinual remaking of life. For educators 
who believe in a dynamic society to at- 
tempt to restore outworn modes and 
conventionalities is to put new wine 
into old bottles. Nothing is more 
certain than that the old bottles will be 
broken and, what is of infinitely greater 
consequence, that the new wine will be 
spilled. The timidity and fear, or in 
extreme reaction, the brutal boldness, with 
which we approach the deepest concerns 
of life, love and courtship and marriage, 
and child-bearing and child nurture, and 
the making of the home must be replaced 
in no small part through home economics 
by courage and ardor and reverence. 

The immediate problem in the field of 
home economics is to coordinate, to unify, 
to integrate the scattered elements, to 
relate the resulting unity to the entire 
social and educational scene, and under 
the impulsion of an evangelistic social 
program, perhaps even to create a new 
set of ideals of love and home life, of 
the relations between men and women, 
and of those between parents and _ chil- 
dren. A pretentious program indeed! But 
nothing less will satisfy the social phil- 
osophy which I venture to believe is 
emerging in home economics. Instead of 
reciting a long list of activities the home 
economics philosopher of the future will 
be able to tell us what it is all about. 
Home economics, let us hope, will con- 
tinue to make desserts in the modern 
fashion, to teach us how to dine off 
tables, and to deal with many other end- 
lessly interesting matters, but its real con- 
cern will not be with the properties, but 
with the issues of life. 
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Colonial Cookery 


(Continued from page 257) 


the organs removed. Every child would 
admit that this takes a long time to do, 
but he stood around and wished the old 
folks would hurry and cut off the pig’s 
tail so that it could be roasted! 

The liver was taken to the house as 
soon as it was removed, washed, sliced, 
rolled in meal or flour, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and placed in a skillet 
to fry. Onions were sliced over the top 
of the liver, and then all was covered 
with a lid and fried slowly until done. 
Then it was removed from the skillet, hot 
water was added to the pan, then a little 
milk or cream. If the gravy this made 
was too thin, browned flour mixed into 
a paste with milk was added to thicken 
it. With this they would serve boiled 
potatoes, cabbage that had been boiled 
in quarters with red pepper, green tomato 
pickles, and corn bread baked in the spider. 

After dinner the hog was butchered in 
practically the same manner used by the 
butcher of today. That night after all 
the outdoor work had been done the 
sausage was made and packed away in 
gallon-sized stone jars and long muslin 
bags. The next day the lard was rendered 
and some of it poured over the sausage 
until the meat was covered and sealed. 
This kept the sausage from moulding. 

Now came the day for crackling bread. 
How all enjoyed this! The corn bread 
was made up in the usual manner and 
to it was added some of the cracklings 
that had been cut up into small pieces. 
This was stirred through the batter and 
then poured into the skillet or pan and 
baked. 

The cranberry, orange, banana, tomato, 
as well as jellies and canned fruits were 
unknown in this section in the early days. 
However, pickles and preserves were com- 
mon and all kinds of fermented wines, 
whiskey, and the like were used. 

The Dutch oven, because of its con- 
struction, was especially suited for cook- 
ing in the open fire-place. This was a 
large cast iron pot about twenty-four 
inches in diameter and mounted on three 
short iron legs only three to four inches 
in height. The lid was also of heavy 
cast iron, with a large loop handle moided 
together with the cover. The Dutch oven 
was used for frying, boiling, and baking. 
In it was baked corn-pone, hoe cake, 
sweet cakes, corn bread, and biscuit. It 
was used for frying rabbit, young chicken, 
quail, and other meats, and for baking 
the famous light corn bread or Rhein 
Injun bread. This was used as a substi- 
tute for light bread and eaten cold. One 
old settler said that while it was rough, 
they found it quite appetizing. Gritted 
corn bread was a favorite bread. It was 
made from corn in which the milk was 
almost dry and gritted on a tin punched 
full of small holes. 








The French people of Gallipolis taught 
the people of West Virginia many French 
customs of cookery. Most of these are 
now extinct. One of those customs was 
the use of sauces. These the people of 
Mason county (West Virginia) like very 
much. Sweet sauces were used for pud- 
dings and rich brown gravies with herb 
seasonings for meats. A Frenchman, 
Mr. Pitret of Buffalo, West Virginia, 
taught the women how to make jelly and 
how to can fruit. Miss Mary Jane Smith 
of Henderson was one of the first jelly 
makers. The use of white sauce was 
unknown in this section. Instead, butter 
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and cream were used exclusively. This 
also is a French custom. The use of 
cabbage as a salad was taught the people 
by the Germans. The French used cab- 
bage salad with French dressing as a 
substitute for lettuce. 

Wines, brandies, and other spirituous 
liquors were used as flavorings for sauces, 
frozen desserts, and cake icings. 

Mr. Martindill, an old settler, says that 
sorghum was unknown in the upper Ohio 
Valley before 1850. He says his uncle 
brought the first seed to the Ohio Valley. 
For the sum of one dollar, he purchased 
a very small quantity of the precious seed, 

(Continued on page 276) 





It is not always possible to determine 
simply by the appearance and feel of a 
fabric how well it will wear. The best 
test is one made under actual service 
conditions. 

Recently one of the leading hotels made 
some interesting experiments to decide the 
endurance qualities of various brands of 
towels. Similar styles made by different 
concerns were sewed together into a great 
“sheet” and washed and ironed a hundred 
times. Cannon towels showed far less 
wear than any of the others. Even after 
this strenuous treatment, their fabric 
seemed fresh and new and ready for long 
service, whereas some of the towels used 
were decidedly frayed and worn. 

On the basis of this test and on the 
basis of evident quality—this hotel now 
uses Cannon towels exclusively. So do 
the great majority of all hotels, clubs, 
hospitals, railroads and steamship lines. 
So do most homes. 

Some of the reasons why Cannon towels 
give greater service and satisfaction at 
lower costs are discussed in a_ helpful 
booklet entitled, ‘10 kinds of baths.” 


Write for your copy today. . . . Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York 
City. 


TO TEST WEAR IN TOWELS: 


These are the Cannon towels that captivated Fifth Avenue. They come im 
all-over colors and modernized designs—with face cloths and bath mats to match, 
They have two right sides, two bright sides—both equally decorative. New colors 
are maize, jade, orchid, peach, rose, turquoise—guaranteed fast. Typical Cannon 
valwes—39c., 49c. and more for the face towels—at your own store or shop. (Cannon 
towels may be had in other styles, to suit any taste, at prices from 25c. to $2.50.) 




















































CANNON MILLS, Inc., 


taining the latest health 
No obligation, of course. 





Write for this new booklet. 
It helps make every bath a joy and a tonic! 


70 Worth St., New York City. P-4 
Please send me your free booklet, “10 kinds of baths,” con- 


ideas about bathing—and about towels. 


FIM aa Sinvcalss-«eaceenecee 













CANNON TOWELS 














Colonial Cookery 
Useful and Artistic Creations (Continued from page 275) 
and it was planted with great care and 





MADE WITH tended prayerfully, finally resulting in a 

FASHION fine crop. The first sorghum was stirred 

off in big iron kettles, similar to those 

STUDIO FELT used for scalding hogs when butchering. 

Sorghum was called “long sweetening” 

Pillows, Table Covers, Sport and was used largely as a sugar substitute, 
Coats, Hats, Banners, Caps, especially among the poorer people. 


Honey was considered a delicacy, and was 
used for cake-making, candy, cake icings, 
— and as a spread for bread. 
niall ™ There was very little greenstuff in 
: . winter and the colonists were glad when 
spring came to give them a good mess of 
“greens”. Good providers laid away in 
a bin or garden pit a big stock of cabbage 
and turnips and tubers to last over the 
Write for Samples and Patterns long winter. Pickled beans, sauerkraut, 
and tomato kraut were great favorites. 
WESTERN FELT WORKS Dried pumpkin, apples, berries, cherries, 
Established 1699 and peaches formed the foundation for 


Underarm Bags, Etc. 








CHICAGO sntae Hasese rie. ie i 
4020-4133 Ogden Ave. winter desserts. Fried pies made of fruits 
and rolled in sugar were very popular. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Apple, peach, and plum butters were 
made by all, and were prepared in great 
copper kettles set in a tripod over an 
outdoor fire. These were cooked eight 
Free—for your Sewing Classes to ten hours and were put away in stone 
Textbooks, manuals, wall charts and a jars sealed with sealing wax. 


special course in machine operation for Some typical dinners are: 
your sewing teachers. Write for full ie 7 2 z i 


information. Dinner for July Fourth 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. Fried chicken and gravy 
Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., N g : 


42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 

















Green beans New potatoes 
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Corn pudding 
Slaw with green peppers 
Tomatoes, onions, and cucumbers 
Cornbread and biscuit Cherry preserves 
Vanilla ice cream 
Blackberry jam cake White cake 
Lemonade and Coffee 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
Roast Turkey, sausage stuffing 
Peas Sweet potatoes Mashed potatoes 
Cranberries Biscuit and butter 
Slaw 
Celery and olives Cucumber pickles 
Jelly Jam Preserves 
Pumpkin pie with whipped cream 
Apple pie and cheese Cider 
Coffee 


Christmas Dinner 
Oyster soup 
Roast turkey—Oyster stuffing 
Baked ham Baked apples Cranberries 
Peas Potatoes 
Celery Pickles Fruit salad 
Biscuit and butter 
Plum pudding 
Coffee Candies Nuts 


New Year’s Dinner 
Boiled cabbage with pork 


Green beans Sweet potatoes 
Slaw with boiled dressing 
Corn bread Butter 


Plain cup custard 
Pound cake 
Coffee 














Color Wins! 


Clothing projects make a 
stronger appeal when they 
include interesting color 
combinations developed with 





WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE | con:sisins nine 


to dark shades—makes possible a suitable 
selection for any project. 


( Leaflets A & C—Bias Tape in the Making 
and How to Use Bias Tape 


sepliaianiatiiadaminisiea na aaanaitdinae 600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 








BOOKS and POSTERS 
Elementary Tap Dances 


Katherine Ferguson 
including waltz, soft-shoe, military and buck. 


A wide range of colors in the various qualities Especially good for children or for adult 
of Wright’s Bias Tape—from soft pastel tints beginners ...... 


20A Percale —26 colors 24A Striped Percale Twelve graphic pictures of the food family 
924 Percale <2) colors iia na — from Big Brother Fat to the Carbohydrate 
JnecK ec ingham ; > 
95A Lawn eo ee ail glia APE BOE Ue ois fs. 0a wiv we Adame $1.00 
T5A Lawn —30 colo r 650B Soft Finish Wash 
88A Cambri 25 col #5 Silk —31 colors Foot Posters 
ay nso ape a ag 680B Heavy Wash Silk Five convincing posters on the right and 
95A Nainsook—30 colors —34 colors wrong treatment of feet. Set of 5 ....$1.00 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 5 
pone S Orange, N. J. Charm By Choice 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. Ruth F. Wadsworth, M.D. 
De ment E, Orange, N. J. = 
aia Muaaed for use in my teaching Excellent for the teacher, doctor or nurse 
(0 Color Sample Card who is helping women and girls build better 
C) Sewing Book Ho, 28 Meade eos Gn biwiuieekauniees $1.00 


_ THE WOMANS PRESS 


“taps” complete with music, 


Food Charts 
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Home Economics at 
New York University 


(Continued from page 263) 


are most becoming to her, considering 


stature, complexion, posture, and, of 


course, income. Colors also are of prime 
importance in the study of individual 
needs. 

Diet and health form another important 
Po- 


tential teachers and those already occupy- 


part of Home Economics training. 


ing positions in the field find the course 
Dietary Problems of Everyday Life par- 
Individual diets 


studied, meals are planned and prepared 


ticularly helpful. are 


for the sick as well as for those in good 
health. The family meal is studied by 
students first entering the course in Home 
Economics, for upon this foundation the 
work in Nutrition and Dietetics is based. 
Coincident with the study of diet, hous- 
ing, clothing, and general health, the stu- 
dents are expected to visit civic health 
centers for instruction in family “cases,” 
in order that the health, habits and gen- 
eral life of all ages may be observed. 
Teachers already in the field are en- 
rolled in these practical courses as well 
as in those of a general educational na- 
ture such as philosophy, psychology and 


They correlate their knowl- 


the educational subjects with 


sociology. 
edge of 
Home Economics in the special Home 
Economics method courses. Here they 
are given an opportunity to plan lesson 
outlines for the groups with whom they 
fall. Then they have 


the opportunity for interchange of ideas 


are to work in the 


with people from various sections of the 
At 


any time one may pass along the cor- 


country and of the world at large. 


ridors of the School of Education build- 


ing and see many home-making problems 
being solved. Here among the conve- 
niences of excellent equipment one group 
will be preparing a meal for a family, 
there another making dietetic charts of 
our basic foods. Several girls are seen 
working over the family budget, others 
are engaged in cleaning the apartment, 
one is cutting a new fall suit. Another 
group is assembling a layette for a neigh- 
borhood baby. Later in the evening there 
may be friends to dinner, a pleasant hour 
of conversation before the open fireplace, 
or, if the day is exceedingly warm, even 
a hand of bridge on the roof. 

It is in this way that a modern educa- 
tional institution such as New York Uni- 
helping to make homes of 
apartments. 


versity is 
houses and city 
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GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 


a fp It cleans and_ scours 
4 everything. Does not 
sliver, rust or scratch. 


a; Keeps hands dainty. 







Write for information on 
this Money-Making plan. 








and 






Patented wa a006 } 
The Little Sponge that \Q00d Ho titute oo 
does 0! Leo HOUSEKEEPING » 
BIG JOB 


Metal Sponge Sales Corporation 
Lehigh and Mascher Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Bernat’s Peasant Wool 


about equal to German- 
suitable for rug 
heavy couch 
and draperies, 


In weight it is 
town, which makes it 
making, the weaving of 
covers, shopping bags, 
and for general craft work in schools. 
Its texture is sufficiently soft and at 
tractive for peasant embroidery and 
hand knitiing. 

The color selection is_ 
shades are reasonably fast. 
delicate tapestry tones and also _brilli- 
ant palette hues that are so desirable 
in modernistic and peasant schemes. 
The yarn which is 
is priced at $1.85 a pound or 
a skein of four ounces. 

Write for Sample Card and Circular 
Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 
Jamaica Plain Massachusetts 
Makers of the Bernat “Weavrite” 
Yarns for Craftwork. 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


and the 


large 
There are 


spun of all wool, 
ov cents 

















ERE isa fascinating new craft that en- 

ables you to do all kinds of colorful 
decorative stitching on the sewing ma- 
chine. You can stitch quilt blocks; smock 
dresses; decorate towels, napkins, lunch- 
eon sets; make initials and monograms; 
finish collars and cuffs; apply bias bindings 
all actually in one-eighth the usual time. 
This new craft is made possible by 
TRIMSTITCH, the new decorative thread 
created by J. & P. Coats in beautiful clear 


¥ Please send me 
Name 
Street 


County.....- 


PE Ui iiaintainncandudnscadidatoans 








Send for free instruction folders 
on TRIMSTITCH—the New Craft 


Boilfast colors. No special attachment is 
necessary for the machine. Simply use a spool 
of TRIMSTITCH for the upper thread, 
use the coarsest machine needle, and sew! 


Instruction Folders FREE 


We shall be glad to send you free complete in- 
struction folders telling all about TRIMSTITCH, 
19 suggested de- 
signs with step-by-step directions—as many 
copies as you want, so that you may have one 
Simply send this 


the new craft, and containing 


for each girl in your class. 
coupon or a letter. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 881 Broadway, New York City 


copies of the TRIMSTITCH Instruction Folder. 


City 


... State 


School 





Something NEW for Your Sewing Classes 


J.& P. COATS 
TRIMSTITCH 
A NEW Mercerized Boilfast Thread 


—for quick decorative stitch- 
ing on your sewing machine. 





— for smocking, quilting, trim- 
ming and apply ing bias bindings 










YNO SPECIAL 
ATTACHMENT 
NECESSARY 







Just use a coarse 
needle and 
sew! 









In beautiful, clear colors— 30 yard spool — S¢ 
ASSORTMENT BOX —10 SPOOLS, 10 COLORS 


a 
J.&P. COATS 


PAOOIOLD ASD DIPPED SPL OL PLD LILI PD LLLP 











rrr 


CLARK'S O.N‘T. 


The two Great Names 
in Thread 
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THE NON-FAT 
SOLIDS OF 


eee 


In their ultimate con- 
centration permitting 
the largest proportion 
of these highly valuable 
food elements in all 
foods with 
greatest convenience 
and economy. Where 
fresh milk supply is not 
adequate to needs of 
institutional cooking, 
this product furnishes 
the needed amounts at 
least cost. 


prepared 


Write today for Better Foods Bulletin 501 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
R. 1392, 221 No. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 











Write for free C O F EEE 
38-page booklet AMERICAS 
“Scientific Coffee avortte Qu 
Brewing” RENE. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE 
PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


64 Water Street New York City 











Report of the 
Columbus Meeting 


(Continued from page 254) 


one in February in conjunction with the 
Department of Superintendence; the 
other, or Annual Meeting, the last of 
June and the first of July, in conjunction 
with the Annual Meeting of the National 
Education Association. 

Election of officers is to be by ballot 
at the annual meeting. Changes in the 
by-laws are to be made at the annual 
meeting, provided due notice shall have 
been given. 

Officers for the first year are; 

President, Miss Emma S. Jacobs, Di- 
rector Domestic Science, Washington. 

Vice President, Miss Helen Goodspeed, 
Special Assistant to the Director of Home 
Economics, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Buck- 
ley, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

About 150 persons attended the dinner 
meeting held Tuesday evening July Ist. 

The speaker of the occasion, Dr. 
Thayer of the Ethical Culture School of 
New York, reviewed the progress of the 
home economics movement, pointing out 
the achievements and some of the strug- 
gles; praised its open-mindedness and held 
up a high ideal to be attained as the 
leader in education because of the value 
of its instructional material in the train- 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


ing of the youth to meet and to surmount 
the difficulties confronting them in a 
changing home life in a changing society. 

During the dinner various persons of 
prominence and leadership were intro- 
duced and spoke briefly of the work ahead 
of the new department. 

The meeting was closed by Miss 
Emeline Whitcomb, Specialist in Home 
Economics in the Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, who in behalf 
of the Domestic Science teachers of 
Washington, D. C., presented to the 
President of the Department, Miss Emma 
S. Jacobs, the pin and the certificate of 
Life Membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association. This was a gift from 
Miss Jacobs’ teachers, a token of their 
comradeship and loyalty. 

Many memberships in the department 
were subscribed at the Columbus meeting. 
Many more are desired, these should be 
sent to Miss Mary Buckley, Eastside High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey. 

It is hoped that material from the 
papers presented on the subject, “Home 
Educates for Parenthood” 
will form the basis for an official bulletin 
which will be available upon application 
to all persons interested. 

Reports of meetings 
will appear in the following educational 
journals; Journal of Education, N. E. A.; 
Journal of Home Economics; Practical 
Home Eé¢onomics; Home _ Economics; 
School Life. 


Economics 


for the present 











Helpful Hints on Menu Planning 
for the School Lunchroom 


BOOKS BY EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director oF Pusiic Schoo. LUNCHES, 











Good nutrition must be the first aim of every 
teacher in planning meals for the school lunch- 
room, and good nutrition means foods prepared 
with wholesome ingredients. 


Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is particularly 
well suited to the preparation of foods for the 
growing child. It is wholesome, digestible, 
purely vegetable and packed under the most 
sanitary conditions. 


A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” con- 
tains recipes for using Crisco in a. variety of 
interesting ways, and gives in a form under- 
standable to students, the principles of cookery. 
If you would like a free copy of the Manual, 
mail the coupon below. Additional copies are 
also available for use as demonstration manuals 
or collateral text books. 


Procter & GamBLe Co., Dept. V-930 
Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the ‘‘Manual 
of Cookery.” 


Name 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The School Lunch 


ITS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Revised Edition, 1930. 
trated. Price $4.00. 


Special rate for six or more copies. 


252 pages, profusely illus- 


Institutional Recipes 


Standardized in large quantities for use in Colleges, 
Schools, Cafeterias, Hospitals. Fifth Edition, 1929. 
Price $3.00. 


Special rate for six or more copies. 
Every school should have a copy of each of 
these books in its reference library. 


BULLETIN FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Six East Front St. Media, Pa. 
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| Profit by Others’ Experiences 
Read— 





TEACHING PROBLEMS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Treva E. KAUFFMAN 


A practical handbook, containing examp'es of successful 
practice, contributed by many teachers, with suggestions 
and illustrations. 


| For the Classroom— 


PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING 


Justin—Rust 


ART IN HOME AND CLOTHING 


TRILLING—WILLIAMS 


CARE AND TRAINING OF 
CHILDREN 


GoopsPEED—JOHNSON 


A GIRL’S PROBLEMS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


TRILLING—WILLIAMS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


1249-57 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 














OFFICE 
and 
SCHOOL 





CP Paper, from “The World’s Model Paper Mill” is one of the new 
day methods provided by science to make the home brighter and 
labor lighter. Your daily dusting, cleaning and polishing in the home, 
office or school can now be done, all at once and in half the time it 
usually takes. Just use this simple, efficient way. 


THE WONDER PAPER 


CP 25-Yard Roll 50c; 
(West of Mo. and 
South Coast States 60c 


DUSTS 
CLEANS 
POLISHES 
ALL AT 





At Your Dealer's 
or Postpaid from us 


So easy to use; just make a wad of CP to fit your hand, then dust and 
polish. The surface will be cleaned, leaving a fine, lasting finish 
It will not harm hands or fine furniture. It is sanitary; no greasy, 
smelly rags. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 50c for a roll — money 
back if not pleased — and receive other interesting samples free for 
you and your friends. 
MAnuracturep EXcLUusIvVELY BY 


«VP KALAMAZOO VECETABLE PARCHMENT co 


MANUFAC TURIN MOF i ‘ f N PAPER 






































Listing and Coupon which make foods more nutritious 
F | S f H h § h | RS ; h. and appetizing and at the same time 
00 tu y or Ig C 00 S (Continued from page 270) 
: : save women much time, worry, ac. 
By MABEL THACHER WELLMAN as first aid to household cleanliness labor. Several plans for kitchens 
This modern textbook emphasizes the b. Everyday Personal Uses, Borax and are included. Illustrated in color. 
study of food values. Boric Acid for toilet and antiseptic 206 Svracuee Washine Machine C 
a 206. Syracuse Washing Machine Co. 
Mailing Price $1.50 purposes. Booklet—Washing Helps and Sug- 
» 'T < 
F| H E . 202. Pom Tongs. ; gestions 
ementary ome conomics a. Leaflet showing some uses for this 207. Wells and Richardson Co.. Inc. 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS handy device which protects the a. Color charts. 
A revised edition of a successful text hands while handling hot foods or b. Color Craft. Manual of tinting and 
for classes beginning the study of utensils on the store or in the oven. dyeing 
home economics, covering the * , P yemng. 
aikiva. ‘GouviE. b. For Demonstration classes—sample 208 J. Wiss & Sons Co. 
a eae T ve Die ei ag , ° 
Mailing Price $1.40 pi 6 ‘i +? I my age Pat or — Exhibit showing the manufacture of 
set of 3 Pom Tongs, 6”, 9” and 12”, Wiss shears and booklet describing 
The House and Its Care - ed 2 ; each process. To all schools with 
203. Save the Surface Campaign. an enrollment of - . 
F f 300 or over. 
aa piace scene The Guide Book of Painting 2d 209. The Woman's Press. 
is practic ok on the care of the Zarnishnig. 25c¢ ‘te ¢ - yr Pn : c 
eS Se eS Varnishnig _ 25e. A complete and a. Cafeteria Recipes. $2.50. 
the high-school student of simple treatise on the use of paint, b. Charm by Choice — Health | talks. 
ome Economics. varnish, lacquer, and enamel. 92 $1.00. 
Mailing Price $1.50 pages, 91 illustrations, 16 full color c. Elementary Tap Dances. $1.15 
f pages. A definite aid in teaching or .——— 
Little, Brown and Company practising homemaking. COUPON 
~~ 221 East 20th St. 204. Society for Visual Education, Inc. ; 
Boston Chicago Pictural Projectors and Film Slides Practical Home Economics, N. Y. 
on Home Economics—Some free. Ple: poe ; 
ge : tte f ease forward requests for ma- 
205. Standard Gas Equipment Corp. “ . : 
eee ee we. terial enclosed with this coupon: 
This New Cooking Method is the 
title of a verv interestin r he okl ot Subjects taught .......... 
BIT of sweet makes the corihi di et ee 
ood meal complet describing new cooking methods No. pupils Type schoo! 
é ( te _ ; : . pupils.... 1001 
§ 2 PIER, d. Food Charts—10”x 14” in colors. ; 
, $1.00. Name 
The Sugar Institute e. Foot Posters, a set of five, 21” x 28°. Street ...... 
129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK $1.00. ; 
ae BD nw6.0.566.0666060.0606666¢68¢66668680006 
f. Write for free health folder. - 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 


Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How tto make dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every. month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 





Full information upon request to 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


and data. Free upon request to 
CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 








“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 





“FOOD ECONOMY”— 


Contains the most practical and helpful 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


lessons in meal improvement and the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
































“Plays with a Purpose” 


COLLECTION OF 18 
PLAYS, INCLUDING: 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 
Pageant of the Home 
Mary M. Buckley 
How It All Began 
Ethel Sunderland 
A Day in Happytown 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Food Fairies’ Party 
Edna Schaeffer 
Take Our Advice 
Florence Harris 


They are now in book form in an attractive and substantial board binding, 144 pages, 514 x 8. 


Practical Home Economics 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 


N interesting collection of plays of various 
lengths for Home Economics classes to 


demonstrate class work, present in assembly 
programs, or for exhibition purposes. 


Home Economics teachers will find these plays 
delightful as well as practical. They have been 
written by teachers and pupils, and used with great 
success in schools. Most of them have appeared in 
Practical Home Economics, and the constant demand 
for back issues exhausted the supply. A copy should 
be in every Home Economics Department. 


$1.50, including postage. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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